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...¥OU GET BETTER RESULTS 
and yet it costs you [ess ! 
NON-SLIPPERY 


GYMLOH 


FLOORS 
ARE EASY TO APPLY—EASY TO CLEAN—EASY ON THE BUDGET 


wry is impervious to the ordinarily detrimental effects of mars from 
rubber shoes, boiling water, alcohol, and dilute acids and alkalies. Learn 
more about this outstanding floor finish by writing 


The Floor Maintenance Division 
MIDLAND 
CHEMICAL LAB’S, INC. 


DUBUQUE 
IOWA 





MIDLAND MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEERS KNOW— 


because. they are trained through 
actual experience. Their service and ad- 
vice on floor maintenance problems are 


free. Write for an interview, 








Coaches’ Ready Reference Buying Guide 


HIS guide is presented for the convenience of coaches in planning their purchases for the athletic department. Under 
each sport and under the headings “Athletic Field Equipment,” “For the Gymnasium” and “Playground Equipment” 
are listed the names of reliable manufacturers who can supply the many and various needs of the coach. 

The address of ach manufacturer is listed on page 7. Manufacturers will appreciate having coaches mention the 

name of The Athletic Journal when they write. All of the manufacturers listed in this guide carry or have carried adver- 
tising space in the Athletic Journal and are therefore anxious to co-operate with its readers. 





ARCHERY 


COMPLETE LINE 
Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 


ATHLETIC BOOKS 


Athletic Book Company (Complete list) 





The Book - of - the - Season Club 
Athletic Books of All Kinds 


Write for information and lists 


THE ATHLETIC BOOK COMPANY 
6816 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Illinois 











Athletic Journal Publishing Co. (Lambert on 
basketball) 

Barnes, A. S., & Co. (General list) 

DeGroat, H. S. (Baseball) 

Lawhead Press, The (Krieger on football) 

Lieb, Tom (Football) 

McGraw-Hill Co., Inc. (General list) 

Pipal, J. A. (Football) 

Sayger Sports Syndicate (Robertson on 
track) 

“—— Sons, Chas. (Holman on basket- 

a 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. (Handbooks) 


Stanford University Press (Warner on foot- 


ball) 
Wells, Clifford (Basketball) 


ATHLETIC INSURANCE 


Ringer Company, Chas. 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 


Bauer & Black 

Bennett-Landon Web Co., Inc. 
Bike Web Manufacturing Co. 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Johnson & Johnson 

Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

Ware Co., Walter F. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


BADMINTON 


COMPLETE LINE 
Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


GUT 


Armour & Company 
Juneman Corp., The E. P. 
Victor Surgical Gut Mfg. Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
SHOES 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 


SHUTTLES 


Pennsylvania Rubber Company of America, 
Inc. 


SOCKS 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 


BASEBALL 
COMPLETE LINE 


Draper-Maynard Co., The 


Dubow Mfg. Co., J. A. 

Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

Stall & Dean Mfg. Co. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SHOES 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Riddell, Inc., John T. 
Wisconsin Shoe Co. 
Witchell-Sheill Co. 


SOCKS 
Champion Knitwear Mills 
Nelson Knitting Co. 


BALLS 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 


BATS 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Inc. 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 


TICKETS AND COUPON BOOKS 
Arcus Ticket Company 


BOXES (Pitchers) 
Voit Sports Equipment Co. 


BASES 
National Sports Equipment Co. 


BASKETBALL 


COMPLETE LINE 
Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Dubow Mfg. Co., J. A. 





Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Kahn Co., Arthur 





WHEN ORDERING 
BASKETBALL UNIFORMS 
Specify K AHNF AST SATINS 


CONTACT ACCOMPANYING LIST OF 
MANUFACTURERS FOR COLORS AND 


SAMPLES OR WRITE 
ARTHUR KAHN CO., INC. M25 SORT AVE. 











Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

Stall & Dean Mfg. Co. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


BALLS 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 
Voit Sports Equipment Co. 


OIT 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 





SHOES 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Converse Rubber Co. 
Hood Rubber Co. 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
Riddell, Inc., John T. 
Servus Rubber Co. 
United States Rubber Products, Inc. 
Witchell-Sheill Co. 


SOCKS 
Champion Knitwear Mills 
Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
Nelson Knitting Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


CLOTHING 
Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
King Sport Co. 

O’Shea Knitting Mills 

Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 

Sand Knitting Mills Co. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
SCOREBOOKS 

Draper-Maynard Cg., The 

Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 

Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 

Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 








BACKSTOPS 


Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Porter Corp., The J. E. 


SCOREBOARDS 


Du-Crafts, Inc. 
Giant Mfg. Co. 
Simplex Company, The 


GOALS 


Bask-O-Lite Co. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Porter Corp., The J. E. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 


BANKS 


Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Porter Corp., The J. E. 


TICKETS AND COUPON BOOKS 
Arcus Ticket Co. 


MOTION PICTURE FILMS 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


Films, Inc. 


Gath Co., H. D. 


BEE BALL 


COMPLETE LINE 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 


BILLIARDS 


COMPLETE LINE 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


BOWLING 


COMPLETE LINE 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


SHOES 


Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Riddell, Inc., John T. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Witchell-Sheill Co. 


BOXING 


COMPLETE LINE 


Draper-Maynard Co., The 

Dubow Mfg. Co., J. A. 

Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SHOES 
Riddell, Inc., John T. 


Wisconsin Shoe Co. 
Witchell-Sheill Co. 
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CLOTHING 


Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
O’Shea Knitting Mills 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


RINGS 


Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Petersen & Company 
Porter Corp., The J. E. 


EQUIPMENT CLEANING AND 
REBUILDING 


Ivory System 


DESIGNERS OF STADIUMS, 


| GRANDSTANDS AND RECREATION 


FIELDS 


. Miller, Lavern A. 


Osborn Engineering Co. 


FENCE 
Continental Steel Corp. 





NEW MANUAL ON 
PROPERTY PROTECTION 


This complete manual on protection of ath- 
letic fields, institutions, and property of all 
kinds is now available. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: KOKOMO, INDIANA 





IVORY SYSTEM, Salem, Mass. 

Athletic Reconditioners for 

Schools and Colleges of the 
U.S. A. 











Kelley Co. 
Lloyds, Inc. 
Petersen & Company 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
EQUIPMENT 


BLEACHERS AND GRANDSTANDS 


Giant Mfg. Co. 

Leavitt Manufacturing Co. 
Newcastle Products Co. 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 

Winkler, W. H. 


BLEACHER CUSHIONS 


- Petersen & Company 


CANVAS FIELD COVERS 
Rite Canvas Products Corp. 


. SIDEWALL ENCLOSURES 
Rite Canvas Products Corp. 


FLOODLIGHTS 


Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 
Cahill Brothers 
Crouse-Hinds Co. 

General Electric Co. 





FLOODLIGHTING 
by General Electric 


General Electric _ fegetitins equipment meets 

every requirement » installation, and 
price. For farthes J ay ‘or the service of 
=. cpecteicte, write General Electric. Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 











Giant Manufacturing Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


SOUND AMPLIFYING SYSTEMS 


Operadio Manufacturing Co. 
Wright-DeCoster, Inc. 


Petersen & Company (Canvas) 


FIELD MARKERS 


H. & R. Mfg. Co. 
Smith, J. Hunter 


MOWING MACHINERY 
Toro Manufacturing Corp. 


ROLLERS 
Toro Manufacturing Corp. 





Great for Tennis Courts, 


Tracks and Athletic Fields 
TORO POWER ROLLER 


Tore Manufacturing Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. 











FOOTBALL GOAL POSTS 
Porter Corp., The J. E. 
WEED KILLERS AND MOLE ERADI- 
CATORS 
Dolge Co., The C. B. 


FENCING 


Castello 


CASTELLO 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 


—~ | yo ~¥ line ever offered. See your local sporting 
or a store, or write directly to us 


ye F. — ONO. 
55 East oval St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








FIELD HOCKEY 


COMPLETE LINE 


Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 

Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SHOES 
United States Rubber Products, Inc. 
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FOOTBALL 
COMPLETE LINE 


Bailey & Himes 

Draper-Maynard Co., The 

Dubow Mfg. Co., J. A. 

Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Leacock Sporting Goods Co. 

Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 
Partridge Co., Horace 

Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 

Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 





BUILT FOR CHAMPIONS 


“WISCO” & “TEX HADLEY” 
ATHLETIC SHOES MADE BY 


WISCONSIN SHOE CO. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG «© MILWAUKEE 








MARTY GILMAN 
GILMAN, CONN. 


Headquarters for football dummies. 

Made by Coaches for Coaches. 

Save by buying direct from manufacturer. 
Place your orders now for fall delivery. 














A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & Dison 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
“DEALERS EVERYWHERE” 











Spalding & Bros., A. G. 





FAMOUS 


SINCE 1876 oh 


poe 


ATHLETIC GOODS 











Stall & Dean Mfg. Co. 
Sutcliff Co 

Taylor & Co., Alex 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 





Use Wikhhon 
EQUIPMENT 


for every sport 
WILSON SPORTING GOODS CoO. 


Chicago, New York and other principal cities 
CATALOGS MAILED ON REQUEST 














SHOES 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 





BROOKS SHOES 


"FOOTBALL - BASEBALL 
BASKETBALL TRACK 


and ALL SPORTS 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 








BROOKS SHOE MFG. CO. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Riddell, Inc., John T. 





JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
QUALITY ATHLETIC SHOES 
1259 N. WOOD ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Sternaman, Edward C. 
Wisconsin Shoe Co. 


for JUNE, 1938 


Witchell-Sheill Co. 





SPOT-BILT SHOES | 


for 
FOOTBALL BASEBALL 
TRACK BASKETBALL 
BOXING BOWLING 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY | 
1635 AUGUSTA BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL. : 








CLEATS 


Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Riddell, Inc., John T. 
Sternaman, Edward C. 
Witchell-Sheill Co. 


BALLS 


Nocona Leather Goods Co. 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 
Voit Sports Equipment Co. 


CLOTHING 


Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Hodgman Rubber Co. 

Kahn Co., Arthur 





COLORFUL FOOTBALL AND TRACK UNIFORMS 
ADD COLOR AND INTEREST .. . SPECIFY 


KAHNFAST SATINS 


ARTHUR KAHN CO., INC. 
444 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 











King Sport Co. 
O’Shea Knitting Mills 





O’Shea 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 


O’Shea Knitting Mills 
2701 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago, Ill. 











Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Sand Knitting Mills Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


, SOCKS 


Draper-Maynard Co., The 

Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 

Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
Nelson Knitting Co. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SHOULDER GUARDS 


Chesterman & Streeter, Inc. 
Side-Line Parka 


DUMMIES 


Football Dodge Dummy Co. 
Gilman, Marty 


Porter Corp., The J. E. 
Rite Canvas Products Corp. 


STOP WATCHES 
Pastor Stop-Watch Co., The 


MOTION PICTURE FILMS 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


TICKETS 
Arcus Ticket Co. 








TICKETS FOR FOOTBALL | 
AND OTHER SPORTS 


SEMESTER BOOKS 


THE ARCUS TICKET COMPANY 
348 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 




















Weldon, Williams and Lick 


COUPON BOOKS 
Arcus Ticket Co. 


BOOKS 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
Pipal, J. A. 
Stanford University Press 


SIX-MAN FOOTBALL 


Riddell, John T., Inc. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Sternaman, Edward C. 





STERNAMAN SHOES AND CLEATS 


Moderately Priced 
Ideal for Six-man Football 
’ Canvas Uppers with Permanent Cleats 
$3.40 a pair in team lots of 12. $3.65 a pair. | 
With Detachable Cleats 
$3.90 a pair in team lots of 12. $4.15 a pair. 
Permanent Style Cleats 
One set of 14, $0.49. Box of 100 (7 sets), $3.50. 
Detachable Style Cleats 
One set of 14, $0.64. Box of 100 (7 sets), $4.55. 
Send your orders to Edward C. ‘‘Dutch’’ Sternaman, 
2656 Diversey Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 











Witchell-Sheill Co. 


GOLF 


COMPLETE LINE 


Draper-Maynard Co., The 

Dubow Mfg. Co., J. A. 

Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 

Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 

Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


CLUBS - 
Hillerich & Bradsby, Inc. 


BOOKS 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 











FOR THE GYMNASIUM 


GENERAL LINE 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 





A complete line of Gymnasium Apparatus, Bas- 
ketball Backstops, Gym Seats, Swimming Pool 
Equipment and Playground Apparatus. 


Write for Catalogs 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3542 Dekalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 











Narragansett Machine Co. 
Porter Corp., The J. E. 





Basketball Backstops, Banks, 

Goals, Boxing Rings, Football 

Goal Posts, Dummies, Mats, Mat 
Covers, Wrestling Mats, Diving 
Boards and Stands, Complete Line of 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Beach 
and Playground Equipment. 


J.E. PORTER conrorstiow 


OTTAWA, ILL- 











Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Schutt Mfg. Co., W. C. 
= & Bros., A. G. 
ilson Sporting Goods Co. 
BLEACHERS 


Giant Mfg. Co. 
Leavitt Manufacturing Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Newcastle Products Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 
Winkler, W. H. 

STEEL ARCHES 


Arch Roof Construction Co. 


CHAIRS 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 


LOCKERS 
Lvon Metal Products. Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
FLOOR FINISHES 


Dolge Co.. The C. B. 
Floorcraft Laboratories 





PROTECTO 


New, Durable, Permanent 
Gym and Classroom Floor Finish 
and Protecto Bleacher Finish 


FLOORCRAFT LABORATORIES 
1328 Sherman Ave , EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 











Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 





Midland Chemical Lab’s, Inc. 
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Faster — Safer Basketball 
with 


GYMLOH 


MIDLAND’S SPECIAL GYM FINISH 
WRITE 
MIDLAND CHEMICAL LAB’S., INC. 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 











FLOORS 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 


SCALES 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


LEATHER DRESSING 
Snow-Proof Co. 


LOCKS 
Dudley Lock Corp. 
Master Lock Co. 
MATS AND MAT COVERS 


Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
National Sports Equipment Co. 
Petersen & Company 





ress GYM MATS 


Write for Catalog 
PETERSEN & CO. 
EST. 1911 
5559 Baynton St., Phila., Pa. 





TRADE MARK 











Porter Corp., The J. E. 
Rite Canvas Products Corp. 


HAIR FELT FOR MATS 
American Hair & Felt Co. 


TOWELS 
McArthur & Sons, George 
Mayer & Co., Theodore 
FOR THE COACH’S DESK 
Autopoint Co. 
SHOES 


Converse Rubber Co. 
Witchell-Sheill Co. 


HANDBALL 


COMPLETE LINE 
Dubow Mfg. Co., J. A. 
Goldsmith im Inc., The P. 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. ° 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


BALLS 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 
SHOES 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
United States Rubber Products, Inc. 


SOCKS 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 


ICE HOCKEY AND SKATING 


COMPLETE LINE 


-Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 


Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SKATES AND SHOES 
Nestor Johnson Mfg. Co. 


SHOES 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Witchell-Sheill Co. 


CLOTHING 


Draper-Maynard Co., The 
King Sport Co. 
O’Shea Knitting Mills 


LACROSSE 


COMPLETE LINE 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 


STICKS 
Lantry & Co., H. M. 


SHOES 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 


MASS BALL 


COMPLETE LINE 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 


MEDALS AND TROPHIES 


Balfour Co., L. G. 





TROPHIES AND PRIZES 


Manufacturers of medals, plaques, athletic insignia, 
medallions, cups, ribbons, championship belt_ buckles 
and other attractive prizes, comprising the most com- 
plete line in America. 

Branch offices in thirty-six principal cities through- 
out the country. 

L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Main Fa and General Offices 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 











Dieges & Clust 





Athletic Medals and Trophies 
for all sports 
Write for catalogs of trophies 
for the sports that interest you. 


DIEGES & CLUST 
185 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











Josten Mfg. Co. 





NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP AWARDS 
by Jostens 
The Quality Line of 
MEDALS—CLASS RINGS—TROPHIES 
Write for Catalogue 


Josten’s Owatonna, Minn. 











Medallic Art Co. 
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WHEN you are ready to replace existing or 
establish new awards, ask for an exhibit of 
our work. You will discover a source for au- 
thentically designed and well executed medals 
or trophies. 


MEDALLIC ART COMPANY 
210 East Fifty-first Street, New York City 


Official Medalists, 
Penn Relays, Intercollegiate Athletic Conference 





Spies Brothers, Inc. 


MEDICINE BALL 


COMPLETE LINE 


Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 
AND PROJECTORS 


Bell & Howell Company 
Eastman Kodak Company 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


GENERAL LINE 


Giant Manufacturing Co. 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The ?. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Porter Corp., The J. E. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SWINGS AND SLIDES 


Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Porter Corp., The J. E. 


POSTERS 


Pryor Press 


RACQUETS 


GUT 


Juneman Corp., E. P. 
Victor Surgical Gut Mfg. Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


RUGBY 


COMPLETE LINE 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 


SKIING 


COMPLETE LINE 


Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 


BOOTS 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 


Wisconsin Shoe Co. 


for JUNE, 1938 


SOCCER 


COMPLETE LINE 


Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 
Mitchell & Ness 

Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


BALLS 


Draper-Maynard Co., The 

Dubow Manufacturing Co., J. A. 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 
Voit Sports Equipment Co. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SHOES 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 


CLOTHING 


O’Shea Knitting Mills 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SOFTBALL 2e 


COMPLETE LINE . 


Draper-Maynard Co., The 

Dubow Mfg. Co., J. A. 

Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 

Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


BALLS AND BATS 


Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 
Voit Sports Equipment Co. 


SHOES 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 

Converse Rubber Co. 

Hood Rubber Co. 

Riddell, Inc., John T. 

Servus Rubber Co. 

United States Rubber Products, Inc. 
Witchell-Sheill Co. 


SPEED BALL 


COMPLETE LINE 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 


SQUASH 


COMPLETE LINE 


Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


GUT 


Armour & Company 

Juneman Corp., The E. P. 
Victor Surgical Gut Mfg. Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SHOES 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 


SOCKS 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 


COURTS 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


BOOK 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


SWIMMING 


COMPLETE LINE 


Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Porter Corp., The J. E. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 


DIVING BOARDS 


Giant Manufacturing Co. ; 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred Ai. 
Porter Corp, The J. E. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Clark-Brewer Coaches Bureau 
Rocky Mt. Teachers Agency 
Specialists Educational Bureau 


TENNIS 


COMPLETE LINE 


Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 

Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SHOES 


Converse Rubber Co. 

Hood Rubber Co. 

Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
Servus Rubber Co. 

United States Rubber Products, Inc. 


SOCKS 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 


GUT 
Armour & Company 


Armour’s 
TESTED GUT— 


For tennis, squash, badminton. Performance- 
proved in the laboratory and on the court. 


String Department 


ARMOUR ANDJCOMPANY 
U. S. Yards, Chicago 








Juneman Corp., The E. P. 
Victor Surgical Gut Mfg. Co. 


VICTOR 
Strings that Win 


VICTOR SURGICAL 
GUT MFG. COMPANY 


4501 Packers Ave., Chicago 











Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 





STRING PRESERVATIVE 
Armour & Company 
Victor Surgical Gut Mfg. Co. 
BACKSTOPS 
Continental Steel Corp. 


TOUCH FOOTBALL 


SHOES 
United States Rubber Products, Inc. 


TRACK AND FIELD 


COMPLETE LINE 


Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
ilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SHOES 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Converse Rubber Co. 
Hood Rubber Co. 
Mitchell & Ness 
Riddell, Inc., John T. 
Stall & Dean Mfg. Co. 
Wisconsin Shoe Co. 
Witchell-Sheill Co. 
SOCKS 


Nelson Knitting Co. 


CLOTHING 


Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
O’Shea Knitting Mills 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
HURDLES 


Hillman- Austin 


BATONS 
Relay Baton Co. 


JAVELIN HANGERS 
McMillan Athletic Goods Co. 


FILMS 
Holmes, David L. 


BOOKS 


Holmes, David L. 
Olds, L. W. 





TRAINERS’ SUPPLIES 


COMPLETE LINE 
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THE SEAMLESS RUBBER CO., INC. 
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Ille Electric Corp. 


ATHLETE’S FOOT PREVENTIVES 
Dolge Co., The C. B. 


ALTA-CO 


for Athlete’s Foot control. 


Send for our booklet. 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 








Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Morrison Laboratories, Inc. 
Young, Inc., W. F. 





ABSORBINE JR. 


—Relieves Sore Muscles quickly. 
—Excellent for the Rubdown. 
—Kills Athlete’s Foot Fungi. 


W. F. Young, Ine. 








420 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Write for catalog 
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pe Reach Official 211 Football has —_ on your team for the coming fall schedule. 
earned for itself an enviable reputa- 
tion for long service. 


...and for preps 


The Reach 221 Official Football is a mighty 
popular choice with prep school and high 
school coaches. Like the 211, the 221 is 
official in size, shape, and weight. And also 
like the 211, it is built by Reach for long 
service with accurate performance. Your 
Test this rugged veteran in spring Reach dealer will be glad to give you 


practice. Note how its perfect balance aids further details about these two footballs. 
control, even when passing into the wind. 


Note the long passes and punts it turns 


And that’s important, to be sure. But 
even more important is the fact that the 
211 can take a terrific amount of punish- 
ment and still heep its official size, shape, 
and weight. 


Sree 





The Reach Official 211 is made of the 


in. Observe its accuracy in drop-kicks and finest, salectal Reach fosthall thiiililr, sbe- 
place-kicks. We are confident that its all- cially tanned for the job. It has a patented, 
around performance and long wear will shape-retaining double lining. 








earn the Reach Official 211 a regular place 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 
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From Head to Foot... 
HERE’S REAL FOOTBALL PROTECTION! 


_— it a great feeling for you as a dependability has never been ques- 
coach to knowyou’ve protectedyour _ tioned. Here are four Spalding features 
squad with the most dependable equip- _ that will satisfy every coach... equip- 
ment that money can buy? Spalding ment every player will want to wear. 


-Y Opralding 1 Atos. 


FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 


425-52-A-SC 


Smart helmets, tops in safeguards !— Air-Lite cushion 
rubber-padded. Aviator style with molded ear flaps. 
Elastic straps that mean a snug fit. Padded, adjustable 
chin straps. One-piece, ventilated leather crown. Colors 
and sizes to order. 






423-141-FS11 


The latest favorite in shoulder pads!— Air-cushioned, 
rubber- padded. Covered with aeroplane cloth. Leather 
cup, leather-bound...reinforced with fibre and springs. 
Adjustable lacing... elastic body straps. Full shoulder 
protection. 





436-07-FP7 


Pants padded to the hilt !— National Federation High 
School Pants. Made of tan army duck. Corrugated 
thigh guards with felt padding. Hip and kidney pro- 
tectors. Adjustable leg seam. Kapok quilted knee pad. 
The popular, reinforced, ventilated crotch. 





437-01-AXRP 


Shoes for speed and comfort!—Medium-weight, sprint 
type. Built on Spalding patents. Genuine yellow-back 
Kangaroo...leather box toe. Goodyear welt...double 
stitched tap. Reinforced ankle webbing. Spalding 
standard cleats. Sizes 6 to 12, C, D, and E widths. 


Let your Spalding representative show you this outstanding equipment now. 
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Wisconsin-Purdue Game at Madison, February 19, 1938 


Review of the Year 
in Intercollegiate Athletics 


RATHF omprehensive idea of 
A the f intercollegiate ath- 
letic: z the school year of 
1937 and 193. ay be derived from the 
reports of the representatives of the eight 


districts of the National Collegiate Ath- 
letie Association. 


From the Administrative Point of View 


N the New England district, there was 

a broadening interest in intercollegiate 
athletics and a greater activity in intra- 
mural competition. Officiating improved, 
attendance at contests increased, and a 
larger number of students participated in 
athletics. 

In the second district, composed of col- 
leges and universities in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, there 
has been a definite awakening of interest 
in the problem of intercollegiate athletics 
on the part of college presidents and trus- 
tees with the result that there have been 
changes in the methods of control of ath- 
letics in many institutions in the district. 
Eleven Eastern intercollegiate sports’ 
groups, composed of some fifty colleges 
and universities of this district, have es- 
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tablished this year a central office in New 
York City with Asa Bushnell, Graduate 
Manager of Athletics at Princeton Univer- 
sity, as executive director. 

Attendance at football and basketball 
games increased, but baseball attendance 
declined. 

In the third district, composed of col- 
leges and universities of Alabama, Louis- 
iana, South Carolina, Virginia, North 
Carolina, District of Columbia, Georgia, 
Maryland, Tennessee, Mississippi, Florida 
and Kentucky, increased public interest, 
especially in the major games, was notice- 
able. The tendency to increase the minor 
sports’ budget was general throughout the 
district. 

The Southeastern Conference in this 
district has been undertaking to legalize 
scholarships where athletic ability is con- 
sidered. 

Colleges and universities of Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan and Min- 
nesota comprise the fourth district. The 
division of the Little Nineteen Conference 
into two smaller conferences added a new 
conference to the district. The attend- 
ance at football games in the district 
showed an increase. The Western Con- 


ference reported an increase of fifteen per 
cent over the preceding year. The direct- 
ors of the schools in this conference con- 
tinued their efforts to educate the public 
that betting and drinking at games are 
inappropriate at events sponsored by edu- 
cational institutions primarily for stu- 
dents. 

Colleges and universities of Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Oklahoma make up the 
membership of the fifth district. 

Attendance at football games was no- 
ticeably on the uptrend, the University of 
Nebraska heading the list in this respect. 

The participation of the junior college 
athlete after transferring to a four-year 
college is a problem under consideration. 

The Texas and Arizona colleges and 
universities of the sixth district dealt 
with several interesting administrative 
problems during the year. Criticism of 
officials increased during the fall due, per- 
haps, in addition to the fact that com- 
petition in many conference games was 
very intense, to the increased use of mo- 
tion pictures. At the annual meeting of 
the Southwest Conference, it was agreed 
that the abuse of motion pictures should 
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be stopped and that pictures should be 
used for instructional purposes. 

The Southwest Conference members 
continued their efforts to prevent drink- 
ing at football games, with the result that 
public opinion is supporting the schools. 

This conference adopted a plan of 
equalizing the cost of tuition and fees for 
athletes in the several schools of its mem- 
bership. This places the denominational 
college on the same basis as other schools. 

In the seventh district, the colleges and 
universities of the mountain states had a 
noticeable increase in attendance. Seven 
of the institution members of the Rocky 
Mountain Faculty Athletic Conference 
formed a new conference known as the 
Mountain States Intercollegiate Athletic 
Conference. 

The colleges and universities of the 
West coast which comprise the eighth dis- 
trict reported a normal year. Attendance 
showed a slight increase. The Pacific 
Coast Conference of this district is under- 
taking a thorough study of the source of 
income of conference athletes through the 
offices of a skilled investigator. 


Football Offense and Defense 


E trend in football offense and de- 
fense may best be summarized from 
the reports given by coaches at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Football 
Coaches Association. 

In New England, the single wing-back 
was the most commonly used type of of- 
fense, with deception and perfect timing 
in blocking rather than sheer power pre- 
vailing. The double wing-back and punt 
formations were used by several coaches. 
The forward pass developing from spin- 
ners, reverses and fake bucks was a po- 
tent offensive weapon, the lateral pass 
being used mostly as a threat. 

The predominating defense was the 
6-2-2-1. There were, however, noted also 
the seven-man line; the six-man line with 
the old type of roving center; and several 
teams used the five, four or three-man de- 
fensive lines with a variety of formations 
in the backfield. 

With so many varieties of defense and 
with many institutions too limited in their 
practice time to develop offense against 
many defenses, the question has arisen, 
“Should the defensive line be set at six 
or seven men?” 

The season in general in the New Eng- 
land colleges showed a marked improve- 
ment in the execution of deceptive plays 
and a type of game that appealed to the 
football spectator. 

The second district furnished seven 
teams undefeated through the season and 
the report showed greater enthusiasm and 
interest in football, substantiated by a 
general increase in attendance. No one 
offensive system may be announced as 
prevailing, as the Notre Dame, Warner 
and single wing-back systems were suc- 
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cessfully used by many outstanding teams. 
In the third district, a more open style 
of game prevailed, the forward pass be- 


ing used more than before as an offensive ° 


weapon. Both the single and double 
wing-back, the punt and Notre Dame sys- 
tems were in evidence with many varia- 
tions in the formations employed. 

The defense was most varied. The 
6-2-2-1; 7-1-2-1; 7-2-2; 6-3-2; 5-3-2-1; 
5-4-2; 6-2-1-2 defenses were used. The 
5-3-2-1 was a popular defense. 

In the offense of the fourth district 
there was a noticeable tendency of teams 
to drift away from the wide open style 
of play and rely on power, forward passes 
and deception. There were fewer lateral 
pass and razzle-dazzle plays. 

The fifth district report showed the 
single wing-back the most popular offen- 
sive formation. Forward passing was de- 
veloped to a greater degree, and lateral 
passing as a basic maneuver declined. 

The 6-2-2-1 defense was used by a ma- 
jority of the teams. An occasional 5-3-2-1 
and a 7-2-2 were employed. 

The teams of the Southwest continued 
to use the forward pass with success. 

In the Rocky Mountain schools all 
standard offensive formations were em- 
ployed with some type of shift much in 
evidence. 

The 6-2-2-1 defense was most common; 
several used the 6-3-2 and 7-1-2-1 de- 
fenses and occasionally the 5-3-2-1 ap- 
peared. The use of the forward pass in- 
creased, that of the lateral decreased. 

Offense in the far West (central and 
south), may be characterized by sound 
fundamental football “good ground foot- 
ball,” fast charging and forward passing. 
The six tie games in the Pacific Coast 
Conference suggest the defensive ability 
of the teams in this section of the country. 

In the offense of the Northwest, the 
Notre Dame and single wing-back sys- 
tems prevailed. 

At the close of the football season, this 
publication in the November issue pre- 
sented a review of the basic formations 
as used in various sections of the country. 


Football Rules Changes for 1938 


HE Football Rules Committee met 

this year immediately following the 
annual meetings of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association and the American 
Coaches Football Association. The pre- 
vailing opinion expressed at these meet- 
ings was that there should be few changes 
in the rules. 

The changes as announced for 1938 are 
as follows: 

In Rule 1, Section 2, the short lines 
marking the spot to which the ball is 
brought in have been changed from 10 
yards to 15 yards in from the side lines. 
This, of course, makes a similar change 
in Rule 6, Section 2, Article 1 and in 
Rule 7, Section 3, Article 7. 


The next change of importance is in 
Rule 7, Section 5; a forward pass becom- 
ing incomplete in the opponent’s end zone 
is treated the same as though it became 
incomplete in the field of play. Last year 
a second incomplete pass in the opponent’s 
end zone in any series of downs was a 
touchback. This year it is a touchback 
only if such an incompleted pass occurs 
on a fourth down. 

Rule 7, Section 5, top of page 33— 
SPECIAL NOTE. This wording is dif- 
ferent from last year. 

On page 47 is found a new Special Note 
calling attention to the illustrations gov- 
erning the use of hands and arms. 

The penalty under Rule 10, Section 2, 
Article 7, has been changéd to conform 
to the penalty under Rule 11, Article 5. 
Hereafter the penalty will be the same 
whether the unsportsmanlike conduct is 
by players or by persons other than the 
players. 

There are a few other minor changes 
for the purpose of clarification but those 
mentioned above constitute all that are 
worthy of note at this time. 


Baseball 


HE National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation appointed last year a special 
committee for the study of baseball in the 
colleges and universities. A very com- 
prehensive study has been made by this 
committee composed of L. W. St. John, 
Ohio State, Chairman, Frank McCormick 
and Professor Phillip O. Badger. 
As soon as the report is completed, the 
readers of this publication will be given 
an opportunity to study it. 


Basketball 


HE following comments on college 

basketball in the various sections of 
the country have been made by the men 
who represent their districts on the Na- 
tional Basketball Rules Committee. First 
District, Sumner Dole; Second District, 
H. H. Salmon; Third District, Henry G. 
Crisp; Fourth District, Dr. Walter E. 
Meanwell; Fifth District, Dr. Forrest C. 
Allen; Sixth District, James W. St. Clair; 
Seventh District, Willard A. Witte; 
Eighth District, John W. Bunn. 

New England has experienced one of its 
best, if not its very best, years in basket- 
ball. Attendance at college basketball 
games exceeded that of a year ago and 
the type of basketball played probably 
accounts for this in part. With the re- 
moval of the center jump many teams 
adopted a very fast offense which resulted 
in more scoring. 

College basketball produced many ex- 
cellent teams, two of the better ones be- 
ing Dartmouth, which won the Eastern 
Intercollegiate Championship, and Rhode 


Island State, which was probably the ° 


(Continued on page 46) 
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A Review of the Year in 
Interscholastic Athletics 


O vast is the field of interscholastic 
S athletics that it is mere mockery to 
call this article a review. It is but 

a sketch that purposes in a few pages to 
answer the question often asked as to the 
number of secondary schools in the coun- 
try that have athletic activities and the 
various sports conducted in these schools. 
The secretaries of the high school athletic 
associations have co-operated in an excel- 
lent manner in furnishing the data that 
appears in the summary. In some states, 
records are kept and definite information 
is available, while in other states, the re- 
ports are estimates. However, the reports 
are from authoritative sources and give as 
accurate an idea as can be obtained of the 
extent of interscholastic athletic activities. 

A few states have state football and 
baseball tournaments. All have state track 
and field meets and all but six have state 
basketball tournaments. One of these, 
Michigan, has a tournament for the upper 
peninsula and one for the lower, but not 
a state-wide final. 

In general, attendance at interscholastic 
events was on the increase in 1937-38 and 
basketball, in particular, as judged by the 
attendance records of the state tourna- 
ments, reached a high peak. Crowds were 
turned away in some states. The total 
attendance at the state basketball tourna- 
ments can very definitely be stated as 
570,000, allowing for estimates in a few 
cases where definite figures were not avail- 
able. 

The fact that more than 15,000 schools 
are reported to have had basketball as a 
school activity, is convincing evidence of 
the wide-spread popularity of this sport. 

The forty-two coaches, and the 400 boys 
who won the state tournaments are the 
winners respectively from a start of 15,000 
coaches and 200,000 players, conserva- 


Since the ATHLETIC JOURNAL is primar- 
ily a technical magazine for the coach, a 
review of the basketball tournaments is, 
herewith, presented from the viewpoint of 
technique. Just as football coaches en- 
joy reviewing the offense and defense used 
in the various sections of the country, 
basketball coaches welcome an opportunity 
to study the styles of play that were used 
by the coaches whose teams won the state 
championships. 

The editor wishes to.express his appre- 
ciation to the coaches who have co-oper- 
ated in making this report so valuable. 
He regrets that space does not permit the 
publication of the complete reports. He 
further wishes to inform the other coaches, 
whose teams were represented in the tour- 
naments, that the coaches who have writ- 
ten these reports were most generous in 
their praise of the play of their opponents, 
thus exemplifying one of the cardinal at- 
tributes of sportsmen. 


ALABAMA 


W. G. O’Brien 
Jackson County High School, 


Scottsboro 


HE state is divided into eight districts. 

The two winning teams of each dis- 
trict go to the state tournament spon- 
sored by the University of Alabama at 
Tuscaloosa. No two teams from the same 
district are placed in the same bracket at 
the state tournament. The tournament is 
run off in two days; the team winning the 
championship plays four games. 

I start practice the first of December 
and work my squad an hour and a half 
daily. I usually have boys about six feet 
tall, my center for the past three years 
was six feet, five inches. Naturally, I dis- 


coaching a while without the center tip, I 
like the change. 

My team has been very successful in 
using the shifting zone defense. That is, 
I let every man shift with the ball instead 
of with the players. I line up three men 
in front, two behind. The three men in 
front must be fast and able to shift their 
position well. The two men behind must 
be tall, good ball handlers, and be able to 
take the ball off the backboard. One 
loafer on this type of defense will ruin the 
whole defense. The front men must al- 
ways keep their hands outstretched to 
avoid long shots. 

My other type of defense is the 2-1-2 
defense. I use this against teams which 
have good pivot men who do lots of shoot- 
ing from the spot, or run across the spot 
and shoot with one hand. This defense is 
also a shifting defense, with the players 
shifting with the ball instead of with the 
men. ; 

We always try to use a fast-break. That 
is, we try to get down the floor and score 
before the other team’s defense gets set. 
Of course, we cannot work this all the 
time. So we try short passes with a little 
blocking. We use very few set plays, two 
out-of-bound plays and three set plays in 
working through a defense. 

As shown in Diagram 1, X2 screens X4’s 
guard, X3 helps or screens a second time. 
X4 breaks around, takes the ball from X1, 
and shoots. X4 stays out, in case the play 
does not work. 

In Diagram 2, X2 and X3 break to the 
corners. X4 fakes to the right and breaks 
down the center. 

The set play which works best for us is 
the old pivot play. We work it like this 
(diagram 3). We spot our pivot man on 
the edge of the line. Our two forwards 
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to work the ball to our pivot man. If 
successful, one forward breaks under the 
basket, one forward breaks in front of the 
basket, one guard breaks down the side 
line, with the pivot man handing the ball 
to the open player, the pivot man block- 
ing. If nobody is open, the pivct man 
turns and shoots for the basket. If this 
fails, we work on the corner man for a 
pivot play. 


ARIZONA 


Frank Brickey 
Union High School, Duncan 


RIZONA is divided into five districts. 
Three teams are selected from each 
of the district tournaments and one is se- 
lected from the state at large. All state 
tournament arrangements are made by the 
University of Arizona at Tucson. We dis- 
played, according to the Arizona Repub- 
lic, “a clever passing attack and an air- 
tight defensive zone game.” The outstand- 
ing points of the tournament were: (1) 
An increase in the number of schools pres- 
ent. (2) An increased attendance. (3) 
Splendid attitude of players and coaches 
toward all contestants and officials. The 
no-tip-off rule has been well received by 
coaches, players and spectators in the 
state. A few coaches feel that an official 
should handle the ball following a basket. 
Three plays, as shown in Diagrams 4, 5 
and 6, were used to good advantage. Dia- 
gram 4 shows a play used to meet a man- 
to-man defense, Diagram 5 to meet a zone 
defense and Diagram 6 to meet a shifting 
defense. 

In Diagram 4, X1 and X2 criss-cross, 
X2 returning the ball to X1 who passes to 
X3 as he comes out fast. X4 moves into 
position to screen for X3 as he pivots and 
dribbles for the basket. As an alternative, 
X1 may take a return pass from X3 and 
break for the basket. 

In Diagram 5, an offense against the 
zone defense, X1 and X3 pass until the 
defense shifts to meet the ball. X1 
bounces to X2 who is breaking out. X2 
hooks to X3 who quickly bounces to X4. 
Again bounce passing, X4 passes to X5 
who takes a pivot shot. X2 and X4 vary 
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this by shooting from their respective spots. 

In Diagram 6, the men are placed for a 
normal situation when the ball is directly 
in front of the basket. 
shifts, as indicated, the arrows point to 
the path of the men. 


COLORADO 


Ed Flint 
North High School, Denver 


N my first year at North High, I lit- 

erally fell into the finest material of 
my coaching experience. I had six boys 
big and fast, good passers, good ball- 
handlers and hard and willing workers. 
We started slowly but managed to win 
the strongest leagues of the state in the 
A League. B League teams started play 
Wednesday night, A League teams Thurs- 
day. The two league winners met Satur- 
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When the ball . 


day night for the state championship. 


Gate receipts almost doubled any pre- 
vious year. Bracketing of teams into two 
leagues produced even contests through 
the tournament to the finals. Offensively, 
teams favored the fast-break and the zone 
defense seemed to be on the increase. 

Defensively, we used a tight man-for- 
man, seldom changing men. 

The out-of-bounds play, on which we 
scored, is shown in Diagram 7. 

X5 plays the ball from out-of-bounds. 
X2 breaks to the left. X1 cuts off of him. 
X4 goes wide. X3 retreats for defense. 
X5 fakes wide and bounce passes to X1. 

Another play which scored a basket or 
two a game is shown in Diagram 8. X3 
passes to X5, who fakes a return pass to 
X3 but passes to X1 as he comes out to 
meet the pass. X1 passes to X2, break- 
ing off of X3. This play scored twice in 
the final game. 


FLORIDA 


Mike Houser 
Andrew Jackson High School, Jack- 


sonville 


NDREW JACKSON won the state 
championship for the second con- 
secutive year. 

Most teams in the tournament were 
evenly matched. The majority used the 
man-for-man defense with a fast-break, 
two men in and three out. Miami, using 
a zone and slow-break was the exception. 

The new no-tip-off rule seems to have 
helped us out because we could get a fast- 
break off and go down the court in a 
hurry. The spectators and players liked 
the faster game with much action. 

My team was composed of rangy boys. 
We used a man-to-man close checking de- 
fense and a mixed fast and slow-break 
offense. 

The play shown in Diagram 9 was used 
effectively with good faking of the ball 
and good handling. X1 passes to X2 and 
breaks in toward the basket. X2 passes 
to X3 who goes on by X4. X3 passes to 
X1, dxibbles in or shoots a one-hand shot 
with X1, X4 and X3 following in. 
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W. G. O’Brien—Alabama 
Frank Brickey—Arizona 
Ed Flint—Colorado 
. Mike Hauser—Florida 

(Below, left). Selby H. Buck, Jr.— 
Georgia—Class A. 

(Below, right). Dana C. McLendon— 
Georgia—Class B. 
Eugene de Lacey—lIllinois 
Burl Friddle—Indiana 
O. C. Varner—lowa 
W. L. Mansfield—Maine 
George E. Lee—Minnesota 
Harold Eberhart—Missouri 
George A. McElroy—Nevada 
Paul G. Sykes—North Carolina 
Henry L. Rice—North Dakota 
Clifford E. Orr—Ohio 
Grady Skillern—Oklahoma 
Robert B. Morris—Rhode Island 
Howard R. Kitchen—Texas 
H. Cecil Baker—Utah 
Julius Conn—V irginia 
V. Everett Brinkman—West Vir- 
ginia 

(Above). Win Brockmeyer— Wisconsin 
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GEORGIA Class A Tournament 


Selby H. Buck, Jr. 
Lanier High School, Macon 


WELVE teams competed in the Class 
+A tournament. Lanier employed a 
well-timed and deliberate offense bringing 
the ball up the floor slowly and not ex- 
posing it until the players were set inside 
the zone defense. My players attempted 
no shots until a good opportunity for a 
crip shot arrived. The concensus of critics 
who saw the basketball tournament was 
that Lanier’s victory was due to first class 
reserve strength, ability to control re- 
bounds from back boards and a fair knowl- 
edge of the strength and weakness of both 
man-for-man and zone defenses. 

The tournament was sponsored by the 
Atlanta schools and, for the first time in 
a number of years, was not a financial 
success. 








Class B Tournament 


Dana C. McLendon 
High School, Griffin 


LASS B, C and D schools competed 

in a tournament at Athens. The 
Griffin team is drilled in fundamentals and 
individual technique. Execution and pre- 
cision in ball-handling, passing, shooting, 
footwork and dribbling are stressed. 
Players are taught to shoot with each 
hand, to do a great deal of faking on 
passes and shots and ball control is es- 
pecially stressed. Our players did not at- 
tempt many wild shots or passes. The 
large number of adept ball-handlers and 
passers at the tournament show the 
amount of attention that coaches in the 
state are giving to this important funda- 
mental. 

Griffin owed its success more to its 
teamwork than to individual heroics. The 
offense varied between a fast-break and a 
deliberate type for advancing the ball. 
We used a number of set-plays and out- 
of-bounds plays to good advantage. The 
former, however, were not so effective as 
the fast-break with pass and cut plays. 

We used a switching man-to-man de- 
fense, a tight man-to-man set-up in mid- 
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court, changing to a looser switching de- 
fense as the opponents approached the 
basket. Although our guards changed 
men as the opposing forwards broke from 
one side to the other of the court, we still 
played a man-to-man defense. 

Griffin at times used the following set- 
ups effectively. 

In Diagram 10, X5 passes to X4. X2 
passes to X1, who breaks for the pivot 
post. X1 can give the ball to X2 or to 
X3 as he breaks around him, or he can 
take a pivot shot. X1 can also pass to 
X5, who takes a set shot. 

A large number of variations may be 
obtained from this set-up, and many fake 
passes and cuts may be worked. For in- 
stance, X4 receives the ball from X5, fakes 
a pass to X2, pivots and dribbles in for a 
shot or passes to X1, X5 or X3. 

In Diagram 11, X5 passes to X4, and 
screens X4’s guard. X4 dribbles and gives 
the ball to X3, then screens X3’s guard. 
X3 dribbles down the center for a shot. 
If X2’s or X1’s guard comes out to cover 
X83, then X3 passes to the open forward. 


ILLINOIS 
Eugene de Lacey 
High School, Dundee 


HE Dundee team presented a style of 

play particularly adapted to a group 
of tall boys. When on offense in posses- 
sion of the ball the players, unless success- 
ful in a fast-break scoring opportunity, 
advanced the ball slowly until scoring ter- 
ritory was reached, making no long passes 
unless it was seen that the defense had not 
become set. Frequently it happened that 
opposing defensive players were slow in 
reaching their positions, and under such 
circumstances, quick, well-directed passes 
down the court resulted in a goal because 
of defensive unpreparedness. When the 
defense was organized and prepared, the 
ball was advanced slowly down the side 
of the court by means of short passes. As 
soon as the scoring area was reached (di- 
agram 12), two men X1 and X2 were sent 
into one rear corner of the court, and the 
center, X3, took his position at the inter- 
section of the free-throw circle and the 
free-throw lane. One of the guards, the 
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best long shooter on the team, X4, re- 
mained just outside the free-throw circle 
near the center of the floor with the other 
guard, a fairly good shot, X5, near the 
side of the court. 

The two guards passed the ball around 
in the back court while watching for an 
opportunity to shoot it into the scoring 
area. The forwards 1 and 2 moved about 
in the back court feinting about in the 
side-court area that they occupied, worry- 
ing the defensive men who attempted to 
cover them. The center, X3, moved about 
from one side of the lane to the other 
shifting with the movement of the guards, 
attempting to place himself where a pass 
could reach him in scoring territory. 
Guard X4, with the ball in his possession, 
moved up as close as he could to the front 
line of the defense and sought opportuni- 
ties to shoot a pass through to one of the 
three players located in defensive terri- 
tory, preferably to center, X3. Care and 
precision were always exercised in at- 
tempting to work the ball into the defen- 
sively protected area. Once the ball pen- 
etrated beyond the first line of defense, 
quick passing among the three offensive 
players frequently resulted in a clear try 
at the goal. If the front line of defense 
eame back quickly to aid its defensive 
team mates, then a quick return pass to 
guard X4, generally gave the latter a free 
set-shot at the goal. Guard X5, in this 
case, moved about in the back court with 
guard X4, and aided in getting the first 
pass into the scoring area. As soon as the 
ball pierced the front line of defense, he 
moved to the opposite side of the court 
in order to keep a defensive player cov- 
ering him. If this movement did not re- 
sult in his being covered, he was in a per- 
fect position for a shot at the goal. For- 
wards X1 and X2 assisted by the center 
X3, followed up shots underneath the goal. 
Guards 4 and 5, remained in the back 
court assuming defensive tactics against 
the possibility of a fast-break by the front 
line of the defense, although the guard X4, 
broke in for the goal on all occasions when 
the way was clear. 

In the Dundee system the first objec- 
tive was to force the ball through the front 
line of defense to reach the offensive play- 
ers in the scoring territory. Fast, low 
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passes were used together with effective 
bounce passes. Loop passes over the heads 
of the front line of defensive players were 
not attempted because of the danger of 
easy interception. The passer would try 
to get as near as he could to his team 
mates in the front court, although this 
often was made difficult when the front 
line defensive men followed the ball. An 
effective maneuver at this stage was to 
use a bluff pass in order to draw defen- 
sive men out of position and thus open the 
court for the actual pass. The guard might 
be bluffing a pass in one direction, and 
then bounce the ball into scoring position. 
Once the ball was in the front court, the 
three men usually had the advantage of 
height over their opponents, and by skill- 
ful passing, could generally secure at least 
a good one-hand shot at the basket. If 
not, then the ball was passed back to one 
of the guards who could be in an excellent 
position for a set-shot at the goal. 

Dundee made use of but one system of 
defense, the switching man-for-man style. 
In the man-for-man style of defense suc- 
cess was based upon the ability of every 
player to adapt himself to alert tactics of 
switching men, whenever it became neces- 
sary to prevent an opponent from secur- 
ing a scoring opportunity. Each member 
of the squad was carefully trained in the 
act of leaving his own opponent suddenly 
to catch a team mate’s opponent who was 
coming through unguarded. One of the 
obvious weaknesses of the straight man- 
for-man style of defense, is the danger 
presented of the defensive men _ beinz 
blocked out of position when opposed by 
an alert, fast moving team. Switching 
men has proved an effective measure 
against screens and block plays when the 
defensive players are individually alert, 
and co-operative. 

Each player was drilled constantly 
throughout the season on switching to a 
leose opponent who succeeded in driving 
into a dangerous scoring position. Suc- 
cess in this endeavor depended on the 
skill, the alertness and the diagnostic keen- 
ness of the players themselves. Whenever 
an offensive player eluded his opponent by 
reason of a fast dribble, by sheer speed, 
or by a block play, the nearest defensive 
player immediately switched from his own 
rival to the free man, but only if the lat- 
ter was nearer the goal or in a more dan- 
gerous scoring position than the defense 
man’s own opponent. As a loose offensive 
player drove for the basket, one of the 
team mates of the eluded defensive man— 
preferably the one furthest in the back 
court would switch to him. When the man 
beneath the basket returned to the field, 
there was no necessity for: his advancing 
down court after his opponent; instead, 
hé took the offensive player nearest to 
him, This movement prevented a possible 
scoring opportunity by the quick switch 
to the free man, but also conserved the 
strength and energy of the defensive play- 
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ers who traveled only short distances to 
reach opponents to prevent possible shots 
at the goal. 

Switching of defensive players took 
place at any and all times when a man 
was free and in a possible scoring position. 
The mechanics of the switch were always 
the same; a quick switch on the part of 
the nearest defensive player, who disre- 
garded his own opponent and left him to 
be taken care of by the man who was 
screened off or left behind. This procedure 
of switching reduced the possibility of a 
score by covering the man in the more 
dangerous scoring position, and momen- 
tarily uncovering the offensive player fur- 
thest in the back court. Danger existed 
that this player might break through for 
a shot, but this possibility was minimized 
by training the defensive man who was 
left behind to hurry back to cover the 
player left free by the switch. The de- 
fensive players spent much time in prep- 
aration for situations involving two and 
even three men on: one in plays under- 
neath the goal, feinting rapidly between 
adversaries. 

In cases where the offensive player cut 
around the pivot man, defensive players 
were instructed to remain with the latter 
for the rest of the play. The dangerous 


offensive man, the cutter, was covered by 


the pivot man’s opponent, while the pivot 
man was covered by the cutter’s guard. 
By a quick switch, danger at the pivot 
position was prevented and both the pivot 
player and cutter were effectively taken 
care of. The defensive player covering the 
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pivot man had to learn to determine 
whether the cutter or the pivot man was 
in the more dangerous position and acted 
according to his judgment. A defensive 
player was taught to bear in mind that 
there need be no switch unless the player 
to whom he switched was in a more dan- 
gerous scoring position than his own op- 
ponent. When working on defensive tac- 
tics, each player was constantly impressed 
with the need for pointing, and calling out 
“switch,” whenever aware of the need for 
changing men with a team mate. Defen- 
sive players in the front line on defense 
made no attempt to follow an opponent 
across the court but immediately switched 
men upon meeting a team mate, thus 
avoiding a needless expenditure of energy 
as the guards maneuvered the ball about 
in an attempt to penetrate with a pass to 
their team mates ut the front scoring ter- 
ritory. Drill was constantly made use of 
in attempting to produce intelligent, clear, 
quick thinking in situations of an emer- 
gency nature. 


INDIANA 


Burl Friddle 
South High School, Fort Wayne 


ARLY in the season, scheduled games 

showed a fire department or race 
horse brand of ball, with the fast break- 
ing offense predominating. But as the 
season progressed, coaches getting ready 
for tournament play gradually worked 
back to the old style of game, with the 
slow-break and set plays predominating, 
using the fast-break only when forced to, 
or when the right opportunity presented 
itself. 

We felt that we had to have three dif- 
ferent styles of play to win. The reasons 
for this are that teams are scouted so 
much more than several years ago and 
they play smarter ball. If the same style 
is used game after game, plays soon lose 
their effectiveness. South Side used (1) 
three men in, with a pivot man; (2) three 
men out with the guards taking the bur- 
den of offense; (3) a fast-break, at the 
opportune time, with individual cleverness 
and no set style of play. 

Nat Holman in his book, “Winning 
Basketball,” diagrams a simple play which 
we used effectively in the state tourna- 
ment. This illustrates three men in with 
a pivot man. (See Diagram 13.) X1 
passes to the pivot X2. As soon as the 
pass is completed, both X1 and X3 cut 
simultaneously and cross each other in 
front of the pivot player. The latter uses 
his judgment as to which man is free for 
a pass. This form of the play is particu- 
larly effective in that the cross-cut fre- 
quently results in delaying one of the 
guards and thereby paves the way for an 
unhindered shot. 

When working three men out, with the 
guards taking the burden of the offense, 
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we used the following play to advantage, 
as shown in Diagram 14: X1 meets the 
pass from X4, who follows his pass and 
receives the ball again from X1, then 
dribbles in to shoot. 

We did not use the fast-break contin- 
uously as a distinct style, but only when 
the breaks of the game demanded, or when 
it would have been disadvantageous to do 
otherwise. We used it occasionally to force 
the opponents to stay in defensive position 
and to weaken their offensive rebounding. 
No set diagram can be given for this as it 
was left to the individual cleverness of 
each plaver to catch his guard out of posi- 
tion. 

Our defense was much the same as that 
used by the other Indiana teams, that is a 
shifting man-for-man, which at times 
looked like a zone. We tried to play the 
men who did not have the ball loose and 
tried to force the man with the ball. In 
playing the men who did not have the ball 
loose, we tried to keep in position to see 
the opponent and the ball. X1 passes the 
ball to X2. O1 and O2 cover close. O03, 
04 and 05 drop back in the territory of 
the free-throw line. (See Diagram 15.) 


IOWA 
O. C. Varner 
High School, Diagonal 


HE winning of the state tournament 
by the Diagonal High School was a 
surprise to most sport writers of the state 
as well as to many of the schools. This 
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was due largely to the fact that no write- 
ups or other publicity had been given the 
team before the sectionals began. Diag- 


onal had been in five out of seven previous, 


state tournaments and this year’s team 
seemed to be about on a par with any of 
its former teams. But, due to a harder 
schedule, to some bad breaks, and to an 
injured knee of Pine, a “hot shooting” 
forward, we lost eight scheduled games 
previous to the state tournament. Being 
forced to play without Pine put the other 
players under fire in several tight games 
which they lost by small margins. This 
fact caused them to develop into a cool 
determined team which could take it, when 
the “going was tough.” It is apparent 
that we had no outstanding players since 
we were unable to place any player on 
the all-state teams of either the Register 
or Iowa Daily Press. It was team work 
and not individual play that pulled us 
through. Seldom was the same player the 
high scorer in any two successive games. 
When one player was covered up another 
would try to get loose to score regardless 
of what position he was playing. 

We used the slow-break most of the 
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time with two men out, two forwards 
working the sides, and the center working 
in and out of the lane. (See Diagram 16.) 

Our defense was a zone with an occa- 
sional shift to meet an offense, designed 
by our opponents to break our zone. 
(See Diagram 17.) 


MAINE 


W. L. Mansfield 
High School, Winslow 


INSLOW HIGH SCHOOL won its 

fourth state championship in the 
last six years by defeating the South Port- 
land team in the tournament at Colby 
College. South Portland had won the 
Western Maine tournament at Bates 
College. 

The final game was exceptionally fast, 
both teams using a zone defense and a 
fast-break offense. 

The new rule is very popular with the 
spectators and with a large majority of 
the coaches. Personally, I believe that 


play under the new rules is not any harder 
on the players. 

Winslow used a fast-break when pos- 
sible. When that failed, we used a slow 
set offense. Our defense was the 2-1-2. 
(See Diagram 18.) 


MINNESOTA 


George E. Lee 
High School, Thief River Falls 


E twenty-sixth Annual State Basket- 
ball Tournament of Minnesota was 
said by observers to have been the best, 
from the point of competition, of any state 
tournament ever held in this state. There 
were no absolutely superior teams and no 
especially weak ones. The attendance at 
the three-day affair was about 26,000, a 
new record. 

The outstanding offense of the tourna- 
ment seemed to be the fast-break. Most 
of the teams used it to good advantage, 
the notable exception being St. Paul Cen- 
tral which used a set offensive very effec- 
tively. 

The most common defense was the 
shifting man-to-man with many variations 
as to the position of the men to be picked 
up. Virginia, using a zone most of the 
time was an exception to this. 

Our team depended mostly upon the 
fast-break and percentage basketball. The 
eight boys who took part in the tourna- 
ment could all shoot and we never hesi- 
tated to “pop away.” Of course, there 


are times in all games where the defense 
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gets set and then every team must have 
some set-up plays. Under conditions like 
this, we set up in the conventional man- 
ner with the three forward men in deep 
and the two guards out on the court. Our 
center was the rover and had his choice 
of playing in the hole or playing the side 
like a forward. It is not necessary for a 
boy, listed as a forward, to play that posi- 
tion always as I believe that the basket- 
ball team of today is composed of five 
men, every man a forward and a guard 
as well. Our two leading scorers were 
listed as guards. I also believe that the 
strength of the entire squad is more im- 
portant than the strength of five men. 
As a result we used ten men in every 
game until limited to eight by tournament 
regulations. And all eight saw action in 
the state tournament in every game. 

On defense we used the shifting man- 
to-man trying to match our opponents as 
to size and ability. That is, we tried to 
keep our short guard from guarding a tall 
forward if possible. During the regular 
season, we picked our men at the center 
line, but for tournament play we “ragged” 
them all over the floor and I believe that 
this was very effective and resulted in 
many baskets from loose balls. This may 
seem to be more tiring, but our boys liked 
it and were very adept at checking in the 
back court. It also prevented the oppo- 
nents from using set-up plays in the front 
court. Many teams have used the zone 
because of the belief that a fast-break 
was more effective against it. This is not 
true, particularly if all players of a team 
can break from any position when the ball 
is recovered. 

One of the most important points in 
basketball has been overlooked by many 
coaches. This is the factor usually called 
poise. Call it what you want to, nerve, 
coolness or any other name you desire, it 
is still very essential. And I believe that 
it can be developed. All during the sea- 
son, we had our dressing room blackboard 
covered with the one word, “poise.” And 
the fact that we won twenty-seven games, 
including the state tournament shows 
that the boys could pull out of tough spots. 
Along with this comes- what I call pace 
setting. That is, the ability to slow up 
or speed up the attack or defense accord- 
ing to the opposition and the time remain- 
ing to play. In tournament play, this was 
particularly helpful in conserving energy. 


MISSOURI 


Harold Eberhart 
High School, Houston 


URING the state tournament held at 
Columbia, I saw little change in high 
school basketball. The majority of teams 
used both the fast-break and slow-break 
and the man-to-man defense. Only two 
teams used the zone defense. 
The effect of the no-tip-off rule gives 
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more playing time. Therefore, teams are 
able to score more baskets. Most games 
were won by close margins, the advantage 
having been taken away from the team 
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that would have controlled the tip. The 
size of the score also depends upon the 
kind of offense. Two fast-breaking teams 
naturally run the total score high, while 
two slow-breaking teams will have a low 
score. The no-tip-off rule has put both 
the large and small teams on a more even 
basis. 

Our court is small in comparison with 
the majority of courts, and as we play a 
majority of our games away from home, 
it is necessary for us to have a system 
that can be used on both the large and 
small courts. 

We used a man-to-man defense with the 
forward opposite the ball, dropping back 
to help cover around the free-throw lane. 
It is hard to get high school players to 
see the value of dropping back or shifting 
on defense and we spend much time on 
that phase of basketball. 

This year I had two tall post men. They 
played under the basket both on defense 
and offense. We played the majority of 
our games with three men out and two 
men in on offense. The three boys playing 
in front on offense always took the first 
men down the court on defense until the 
two post men had time to get back to 
their positions next to the basket. Many 
of our opponents kept trying to bring our 
two post men out on the front line of 
desense. This would give them a better 
chance for rebounds, making it necessary 
to check men. 

If our opponents were good long shots, 
we rushed them part of the time and 
dropped back part of the time. We found, 
that, by doing this, we confused our op- 
ponents. 

One of the most important phases of 
basketball is possession of the ball. If 
the players are able to handle the ball on 
offense, get the majority of rebounds on 
offense, defense and held balls, the oppo- 
nents do not have a chance to score enough 
points to win. After each game we go 
over our opponent’s good points and bad 
points and decide what we should do in 
each case. Other important points are 
those of explaining to the players, between 
halves, the tactics of the opposing team 
and of telling them what they should do 
in each case, as well as telling them what 
they themselves should use. 

During the season we found that most 
of our opposition rushed us before cross- 
ing the ten-second line. To meet this we 
use the plays as shown in the following 
diagrams. ; 

In Diagram 19, X1 passes to X2 and 
screens. X2 dribbles or passes to X3 
across the line. X3 has an option of pass- 
ing to X4 who cuts in, or to X5. X2 and 
X1 cut in. 

In Diagram 20, X4 passes either to X3 
or X5 and screens. If X5 receives the 
ball, he has the option of dribbling for a 
shot, or of passing and screening for X3. 
This is very good in teaching the squad 
to handle the ball and in timing cuts. 
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In Diagram 21, X3 or X4 passes the 
ball to X1. X4 screens for X3. X3 cuts 
toward the free-throw lane and receives a 
pass for a shot or passes to X4 who has 
cut around X1 to the basket. 

In Diagram 22, a play is shown that 
may be used when the defense checks men 
and the defense is spread. X4 passes to 
X5 and screens. X1 and X2 pull wide. 
X5 dribbles as far as possible for a shot 
or passes to X4 who drives for the basket 
after screening. 

In Diagram 23, X2 comes to meet the 
ball. X5 passes to X2 and screens for X4. 
X4 cuts to the outside. X2 has the op- 
tion of passing to X4 or to X1. If X1 
receives the ball, he has a turn shot or a 
pass back to X2, who cuts in front, or to 
X4. 

In Diagram 24, X3 passes to X1 and 
screens. X1 dribbles for the basket. In 
the meantime, X2 screens for X5 who 
cuts for a pass from X1. 

In Diagram 25, X3 screens for X1. X1 
receives the ball from X4. X3 comes back 
and screens for X4 who cuts to the out- 
side. X2 screens for X5 who cuts to the 
outside. X1 passes to either X4 or X5. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Paul G. Sykes 
High School, Durham 


Y team won not only the state cham- 


- pionship, but also the South Atlan- 
tic Championship for high schools and 
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prep schools held at Washington and Lee 
University at Lexington, Virginia. 

We were undefeated this season, scoring 
an average of forty-nine points per game 
to our opponent’s eighteen. 

My best offensive play may be de- 
scribed as follows. (See Diagram 26.) X2 
passes to X5 who crosses over in front of 
the basket meeting X3. X4 screens X3’s 
defensive man. X3 takes the ball from 
X5 for a shot. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Henry L. Rice 
High School, Fargo 


T the December meeting of the Board 
of Control with a committee of three 
coaches, it was decided to make the tour- 
nament this year a three-day affair, al- 
though there would be but eight teams 
entered. The change was suggested be- 
cause it was feared that the no-tip-off rule 
would make the game too strenuous for 
the players. I feel sure that I may speak 
for all coaches in the state, when I say 
that I am glad that we changed to a three- 
day tournament even though our fear was 
unwarranted. 
The vast majority of the players, from 














a poll taken in the twelve largest schools, 
showed that the new rule was popular. 
Our defense the past year was the good 
old stand-by, an assigned man-to-man. 
Shifts were employed on screens but each 
man played loosely except when his man 
had the ball. This gave more working 
space and less chance of being boxed in. 
Our rebound work centered around the 
two guards and center who, immediately 
after the first shot, played their positions 
and the ball, disregarding their men. In 
ease we failed to retrieve the ball, we 
would pick up the men again until the 
next shot. This may appear a combina- 
tion man-to-man and zone, but it is not. 
Positions are played only for the purpose 
of organizing for the fast-break and of 
protecting the area around the basket, 
after that first shot. Positions of players 
after a shot are shown in Diagram 27. 
Our offense was entirely of the fast- 
break type with screens as they devel- 


oped. We used a new type of fast-break 
from rebound which was perhaps a trifle 
slower than the three-lane or long pass 
style of game used by many teams. Our 
starting line-up averaged six feet, one and 
a half inches and the squad as a whole 
averaged well over six feet. Although the 
players were large; they were all fairly 
active and fast. On rebound plays, the 
ball was tipped usually to one of the for- 
wards or passed to him, depending on the 
side or guard who retrieved the ball. In 
case the guard X1 retrieved the ball, he 
would hook to the forward X4, coming 
in to meet the pass as shown in Diagram 
28. The same would hold true on out-of- 
bounds plays and after a basket had been 
made. This was the start of our fast- 
break which we called the cross-over. X3 
broke down the center and, if it was open, 
he went all the way in but, in case his 
opponents picked him up, he would circle 
as shown in the diagram and cross to the 
side of the floor, coming in to the for- 
ward with the ball who in turn would 
hook pass or pivot and pass to the center. 
The left forward, X5, would start his 
break and, if picked up, would do as the 
center, circle and cross to the strong side, 
breaking in to meet the ball. The weak- 
side guard would break from his position 
down the side of the floor, in under the 
basket and receive a pass from X5. If X2 
was not in position to shoot, X1, who 
stopped outside on defense, would break 
in and X2 would pass to him. The play 
started as a merry-go-round affair but 
worked very well in getting the ball down 
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under the basket fer shots. From this 
set-up we worked out numerous screens 
and with the experience of this season I 
feel confident that with elaborations next 
season we shall like the play much better. 
One thing was certain, there were but few 
interceptions and the play is fundamen- 
tally correct if the players time their 
breaks. 

The teams at the tournament this year 
had, on the average, taller men than in 
other years. I am sure that I can say 
that at least four of the teams averaged 
near the six-foot mark. Only one of the 
teams employed a zone defense and most 
of the offense was of the fast-break type. 
When the defense was set, slow-breux or 
set plays were used by several of the 
teams. 

The attendance was somewhat below 
last year, due mainly to the fact that nat- 
ural rivals were eliminated, and to the 
feeling that Fargo would have a compar- 
atively easy time in the finals. 


NEVADA 


George A. McElroy 
High School, Carson City 


HE Nevada Interscholastic Basketball 
Tournament held in Reno, Nevada, on 
the University court had many outstand- 
ing points of interest. The eight teams 
qualifying to compete were the best bal- 
anced teams and the most evenly matched 
that I have seen in seven years. The boys 
were well versed in fundamentals, well 
drilled in offense and defense, and had the 
ability to think while on the playing floor. 
The fans, I believe, saw more real basket- 
ball from the teams represented in this 
year’s tournament than at any other time. 
Our offense started immediately after 
we gained possession of the ball and the 
type of offense that we used depended 
upon the place of recovery, the score of 
the game, the period of time and the 
style of play against us. Our main of- 
fensive threat was a fast-break if the re- 
covery was made in offensive territory, 
and a slow-break if the ball was recovered 
in defensive territory. We tried to plan 
an offense and defense that would enable 
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us to cut down the actual distance trav- 
eled during a game; at the same time we 
forced the opponents to move their usual 
distance. Thus, we were able to play our 
five men against teams of ten -men and 
travel no more distance or use no more 
energy. 
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In Diagram 29 is shown our slow-break, 
which accounted for most of our scores. 
X3 and X4, the guards, bring the ball 
over the center line. X2 and X5 are out 
and wide. X1 moves under the basket. 
If the defensive guards press closely, X2 
and X5 break, take a leading pass and 
play off of X1 for a set-up. If X3 or X4 
are pressed closely by the defensive guards, 
they pass and break, take a leading pass 
from X2 or X5, and play in on X1 and 
the lone guard. These men are also in an 
ideal position for working screen plays. 
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When the opponents did not press closely, 
we worked the ball in as close as possible 
and when our accurate shooting guard 
was in a position to shoot, X2, X5 and X1 
moved in to screen the opponents from 
the backboard. 

On defense, we used a man-to-man de- 
fense immediately upon losing possession 
of the ball. We tried to anticipate the 
first pass, stepped out and recovered it, 
then applied the fast-break. If a shot was 
made, every man went in fast and in 
front of his opponent for recovery. If we 
failed to recover, we then, worked out to- 
ward the opponents. In the back court 
guarding, we played close and took long 
chances for recovery. In defensive ter- 
ritory, we took no chances in letting a 
man slip by for a set-up, always playing 
between the man and the basket: 

Diagram 30 shows the position of our 


- men for recovery if a shot gets away. The 


greater per cent of shots are missed from 
the area from which the opponents are 
forced to shoot and we are in a key posi- 
tion to recover the ball. 


OHIO 


Clifford E. Orr 
High School, Newark 


HIO without a doubt has been one of 

the outstanding states in basketball 
this year, at least in spectator interest as 
evidenced by the fact that the three-day 
tournament at Columbus drew a crowd of 
34,770. The championship game had a 
total attendance of 9,197. 

I believe that the interest: created in 
basketball in the past season can be, at 
least, partially attributed to the new no- 
tip-off rule. The public likes to see offen- 
sive basketball and offensive basketball 
has certainly been the thing the past sea- 
son. The number of points scored by the 
teams this year will bear out this fact. 
It was a very common thing for the win- 
ning team to score over forty points. 

The new no-tip-off rule gave the small- 
er boys in the game a chance to play. 
Heretofore, it was a very common thing 
for two or three tall boys on a team to 
have possession of the’ ball as much as 
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attempted to penetrate this defense. 
Coaches who used the zone defense be- 
lieved that their players would be in a 


better position to start a fast-break when. 


once they had retrieved the ball. 

For the past several seasons the defen- 
sive system that has been used by New- 
ark High School is the pressing defense. 
As soon as the possession of the ball has 
been gained by the opponents, the defense 
is immediately started. 

Most high school teams in the central 
part of the state immediately drop back 
in the defensive end of the court as soon 
as the possession of the ball is lost, and 
wait for the offensive team to advance the 
ball to them. The theory of our defense 
is not to drop back as most of our oppo- 
nents do, but to try to regain possession 
of the ball, which is quite frequently done, 
if every man will put his man under pres- 
sure. 

The plays shown in this write-up are 
simple screen plays that were employed 
against a man-to-man defense throughout 
the 1937-38 basketball season by the New- 
ark, Ohio, High School. The fast-break 
was first attempted in hopes of scoring 
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75 per cent of the time. The Newark 
High School team, which won the state 
championship this year had a team of 
midgets. The tallest boy, the center, was 
five feet, eleven inches tall. The other 
four boys on the team were from two to 
four inches shorter. 

Basketball in Ohio this year seemed to 


have more of the fast-break type of of-— 


fense. Again this might be attributed to 
the new no-tip-off rule. As soon as one 
team would score, the other team would 
quickly retrieve the ball, take it out of 
bounds and, with a fast pass into the 
court or, oftentimes, a long pass the en- 
tire length of the court, immediately score 
before the defensive team cuuld establish 
itself on the defense. This was a hard- 
ship on the big tall boy who could not 
run up and down the court at lightning- 
speed. To me, this was one of the most 
notable things in the state tournament this 
year. It has almost become a tradition 
that the state champion must have a big 
tall center that would mill around under 
the basket and bat the ball in enough times 
to win the game for his team. This year 
the tall boy seemed to be out of the game. 

Another thing that seems to be increas- 
ing in Ohio, is the large number of teams 
that are using the zone defense. Several 
teams that used the zone defense were 
able to advance in the state tournament 
because teams from various sections of the 
state apparently had not encountered 
such a defense during the season and 
their boys seemed to be lost when they 
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before the defensive team was back in a 
defensive position. If this could not be 
accomplished and the defensive team did 
set up a defense, the following plays were 
used. 

In Diagram 31, the ball has been re- 
trieved by the defensive guard on the left. 
Immediately X1 and X2 put pressure .on 
the two guards. X4 and X5 put the two 
forwards under extreme pressure in order 
that a long pass cannot be made down 
the floor from the guard to the forward. 
X3 keeps a short distance from his man, 
but so close that he can step in and inter- 
cept the ball and drive into the basket, 
if a long pass is made from the guard to 
the center. 

When the ball is taken out of bounds 
by the opponents, the attempt is made to 
put five men on four, as shown in Dia- 
gram 32. Most teams will have X5 stand 
in front of the forward who has taken the 
ball out of bounds and attempt to pre- 
vent the forward from throwing the ball 


fod 


in bounds. X5 can float around under the 
basket and intercept the ball many times 


when it is thrown in. X5 can also help 
X4 put extreme pressure on the forward 
standing under the basket, which makes it 
difficult for the ball to be put in play. X1, 
X2 and X3 must play a very aggressive 
game against their respective men. 

In Diagram 33, X4 passes to X2 and 
then goes into the corner and screens for 
X1. X2 passes to X5 who has moved over 
toward the middle of the court. X5 passes 
to X1 who has broken around the screen 
set up by X4. X1 receives the pass and 
generally is open for a close-in shot. If 
the shot is missed, X3 can attempt a fol- 
low-up shot. Very frequently, after X4 
has screened X1’s defensive man, he can 
move into the corner left open by X1. 
Sometimes X1’s defensive man steps out 
of the screen and is able to check X1 as 
X1 breaks under the basket. X5 is able 
to make a long pass to X4. From this 
position, X4 has a set shot. 

The play in Diagram 34 is used when 
X3 finds that his defensive man is not ag- 
gressive and will allow X3 to break out 
and receive the pass from X5. X5 drib- 
bles to the side of the floor and passes to 
X3. X3 takes a couple of fast steps away 
from his defensive man in order to receive 
a pass from X5. X1 comes out of the 
corner and screens for X2 who breaks 
around the screen and receives a pass from 
X3. X2 is in a position for a close-in 
shot. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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The 1938 Contest Winners 


Teaching Football to the 
Individual 


By Gilbert S. Cooper 
Junior High School, Coatesville, Penn. 


advantage, if any, has been taken of 

classroom technique in preparing the 
individual for a season’s participation in 
football. There are restrictions, and they 
must be adhered to, as to the extent of 
actual physical activity allotted to this 
sport. Too intensive a program in this re- 
spect might lead to physical staleness. It 
does not, however, seem good judgment t< 
ignore the possibility of mental staleness 
regarding football technique, if that sport 
completely terminates in November and 
no reference is made to it until the follow- 
ing September. 

The terms coaching and teaching are 
used synonymously. As applied to ath- 
letic teams, coaching might easily take on 
a shade of difference in so far as a limited 
staff, true of most schools, must spend 
rauch of its time training a number of boys 
together to work as a unit. Anyone with 
coaching experience will agree that, in foot- 
ball particularly, preparation of a group 
for team play is often done by sacrificing 
to a great degree individual attention. 
Even if the task of preparing eleven boys 
individually and as a unit has been 
achieved, each boy is restricted to one po- 
sition, lacking necessary knowledge of any 
other position, in which he would be val- 
uable, if prepared, in the event an emer- 
gency arises and a change of position be- 
comes necessary. Few coaches are blessed 
with an abundance of material for each 
position. 

Furthermore, classroom technique in the 
teaching of fundamentals is of particular 
value with junior high school boys, many 
of whom have had no contact with football 
except sand-lot play. This group presents 
a difficult problem, since it is fast becom- 
ing a training ground for future high school 
athletes in all sports, and particularly in 
football. 

It was with a view of solving these two 
problems that the following teaching pro- 
gram was planned. First, I believed that 
a training would be beneficial which em- 
phasized individual instruction in specific 
and general football knowledge during the 
winter and spring months, with emphasis 
on its application to group play during the 
fall season. Secondly, in the case of the 
junior high school boys, I believed that 
knowledge of the fundamentals would not 
only aid those who would actuaily partici- 
pate in the game later but would give to 


I T HAS often occurred to me that little 
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(= the April issue a contest was an- 
nounced on the subjects The Use 
that I Have Made of the Athletic Jour- 
nal in My Coaching (for coaches) and 
in My Athletic Training (for athletes). 
The contest was suggested by letters 
received from coaches, who had made 
use of suggestions offered by the au- 
thors of the articles in this publication 
or who had developed their ideas orig- 
inating from these articles into work- 
able suggestions for other coaches. The 
information that coaches sent us as to 
the use their athletes made of the 
articles prompted the second contest. 

The winners of these contests are 
Gilbert S. ooper, Coach Junior High 
School, Cc tesville, Pennsylvania, and 
Richard 71 2at, pitcher at Senn High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 











Gilbert S. Cooper 





Richard Treat 


others an increased appreciation of the fine 
points of football. 

Some time in February or March, all 
boys interested in football report to a des- 
ignated classroom. Such classroom should 
be equipped with a projection machine, 
screen and facilities for making the room 
dark. It should also contain sufficient clear 
space to enable “still demonstrations” for 
correct stance, offensive and defensive 
movement. By “still demonstrations” I 
mean the elimination of rough and tumble, 
and fierce charging tactics. Boys are sim- 
ply placed in position or may walk through 
proper stages of the fundamentals. The 
class meets once, perhaps twice a week on 
a regular school club basis. The meeting 
may be held during the period designated 
for club activities, or immediately after 
school. 

At the first meeting, I explain the pro- 
cedure to be followed, the use and care of 
the materials provided, and above all, the 
purpose of the class which is outlined as a 
study of fundamentals (1) so that specta- 
tor interest will be increased and (2) so 
that active participants on the school team 
the following fall will have a knowledge of 
fundamentals. 

Football Fundamentals, a Manual for 
the Individual Player, is issued to each 
member of the group. The manual, con- 
sists of diagrams and explanatory notes 
covering: (1) Blocking; (2) Punting — 
Place Kick; (3) Carrying the Ball; (4) 
Forward Pass Receiving; (5) Legal Posi- 
tions; (6) Center Position; (7) Tackling; 
(8) Falling on the Ball; (9) Forward Pass- 
ing; (10) Backfield Stance and (11) Han- 
dling the Ball. 

The diagrams show the sequence of 
action and are easily understood by the 
boy. They are taken from different pho- 
tographic series which have appeared in 
the Athletic Journal from time to time. 
The explanatory notes are also Journal 
material. Each diagram is explained as an 
individual step, from the beginning to the 
completion of action, culminating in the 
execution of a fundamental. 

The manual was designed to supplement 
the photographs, also used in classroom 
procedure. For each of the diagrams, the 
coach should have the corresponding pho- 
tograph. In my case, the photograph is 
mounted on cardboard 4”x5”. The size is 
governed by the projector. It is conven- 
ient to have the explanatory note for each 
cut pasted on the back of the card. A file 
should be made to accommodate the series 
of photographs, arranged as the diagrams 
appear in the manual. In a sense, the file 
of photographs constitutes the “master 
copy” of the manual. It is necessary 
equipment to the lectures and subsequent 
demonstrations on vital points of football 
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Illustration 1 











HE Manual as described in this 

article contains eleven pages of 
drawings, made from pictures and as 
many pages of material describing in a 
concise way these illustrations. The 
author has grouped together from vari- 
ous issues the best illustrations or the 
best series of each fundamental. For 
instance the illustrations on blocking 
are assembled and further grouped to- 
gether under each particular type of 
block. 











Illustration 2 


fundamentals that the coach will make. 
Another factor which will add to the 
value of the class work is the practice of 
having guest instructors. Most every com- 
munity has in it one or more young men 
who have established a reputation as a 
football star, and in so doing has created 
a following among boys who are football 
conscious. A demonstration of how he 
played his position, together with accounts 
of interesting experiences which he has had 
in the game, aids greatly in fixing certain 
principles in the minds of prospective foot- 
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ball players. 

Having described the necessary materials 
for a class in football, I shall give an ac- 
count of its functioning. Let us take for a 
lesson the “Play of the Guards under the 
Notre Dame System.” 

Project on the screen that photograph 
which corresponds to Diagram 1 of the 
sequence on this subject. While the group 
studies the photograph, the coach ex- 
plains: 

“On offense the guard assumes a stance 
from which he may charge ahead or pull 
out of the line without giving the opposing 
defensive man any hint as to what he is 
going to do. When charging ahead, the 
guard keeps his head back, eyes open, tail 
low and legs spread to give him plenty of 
drive. He keeps continuous contact with 
his man.” 

This short instruction, with the visual 
aid of the photograph, is next demon- 
strated by the coach. To emphasize fur- 
ther the correct stance, a member of the 
group should be selected for demonstra- 
tion. This procedure continues until each 
diagram in the sequence has been covered. 

Following the use of the photographs 
and the demonstrations, the group is re- 
ferred to the manual for a complete review 
of what has been covered in the lesson. 
As a review, this has its advantage in so 
far as the individual may follow the se- 
quence of action without interruption. 
Every step is again covered thoroughly 
with opportunity for questions. 

It would be folly to assume that all had 
mastered this fundamental within the short 
time of three-quarters to one hour. With 
the manual as a text, the same lesson 
should be given as a home assignment. The 
next meeting should be devoted to testing 
the boys on the material so that the coach 
is certain that the individual knows what 
to do and to a demonstration by the indi- 
viduals, so that the coach is certain that 
the boy knows how to do what has been 
presented. 

The use of the manual does not end at 
the completion of the course. It should 
be placed in the hands of every boy who 
has made the squad the following fall sea- 
son. He should keep it at home for ready 
reference to any particular fundamental 
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Illustration 6 


which his coach may have found faulty 
during practice that day. 

A few of the advantages resulting from 
such a program follow: 1. Unlimited time 
may be given to the mastery of each les- 
son; 2. Every boy will be familiar with all 
fundamental practices in football. He is 
not limited to the knowledge required to 
play one position; 3. The coach is no 
longer pressed by the lack of time to do 
all that he feels should be done; 4. On the 
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field, snap instruction, with classroom 
teaching as a background, will more likely 
suffice. 

The entire classroom program is based 
upon example, demonstration and repeti- 
tion, all good practices in teaching and in 
effective learning. 


The Use I Have Made of 
The Athletic Journal 
in My Pitching 


By Richard Treat 
Pitcher at Senn High School, Chicago 


FTER reading the various articles 

on baseball in the ATHLETIC JouR- 

NAL and carefully studying the 

slow-motion pictures of major league play- 

ers in action, I have discovered many fine 

points that have heretofore been over- 

looked by me as I have been trying to 
learn the pitching game. 

The idea of the pitcher hiding the ball 
from the batter until the pitcher is ready 
to let go with the ball ana the idea of fol- 
lowing through so that the body might be 
put to advantage in the fielding of balls 
hit back through the box have remained 
unnoticed by me. 

I have known of the necessity of never 
taking the eyes from the target offered by 
the catcher but I had not realized the im- 
portance of it until I read it again this 
spring and noticed that major league 


pitchers make much of this point. This 
has helped my control. The emphasis put 
on the necessity of the pitcher getting his 
front leg high in the air with the throwing 


arm fully extended in the rear was of in-* 


terest to me. I have practiced it and have 
added considerable speed to my rather 
feeble fast ball. 

In addition to hiding the ball from the 
batter with the gloved hand, one of the 
writers emphasized that the gripping of 
the ball be made alike for different pitches 
so that the batter cannot tell what kind of 
a ball is to be thrown. 

Most beginners apparently, myself in- 
cluded, try to throw too many curves 
which are hard on the arm and easy on 
the batters. In one of the articles the 
author stated, “use the curve ball spar- 
ingly, about one out of every four pitches.” 
I have tried this and find that it saves my 
arm. 

Throwing with the body and not with 
the arm alone is emphasized. When a good 
pitcher finishes a throw, the shoulder of 
his throwing arm is pointed toward the 
batter until he comes into a fielding posi- 
tion. 

The over-arm motion is the generally 
accepted one, the leverage and speed are 
increased and the control is usually better. 
In the illustrations, the majority of pitch- 
ers used this delivery. 

With a runner on base, I felt that I had 
a tendency to lose control and speed in 
pitching. I therefore studied the stances 


in the illustrations and for one thing | no- 
ticed that the pitchers were holding the 
ball and glove lower than I had been. The 
reason for this, I learned, is that leverage 
and speed are increased. 

In the fielding of batted balls, I noticed 
that the pitcher runs toward the first base 
line, then cuts down the line toward first 
base, always keeping inside the line, in this 
way avoiding being run into by the base- 
runner. Backing up a ball thrown in 
from the outfield and covering home plate 
on a wild pitch are points that we begin- 
ners know about but do not realize the im- 
portance of them until we read them as 
important suggestions. 

One suggestion that seems very unim- 
portant, “Do not rub the ball on the 
clothing” is, however, important, because 
it is a violation of the rules. I liked the 
“Specific Suggestions” in Mr. Gargan’s ar- 
ticle. They served not only as a review of 
the fundamental things that we have been 
coached, but they brought out some points 
that I have thought were unimportant and 
not necessary to bother with. 

In writing on The Use That I Have 
Made of the Athletic Journal in My Pitch- 
ing, I did not try to enumerate all the 
hints made by the authors of the articles 
on baseball this spring, but I selected only 
a few points that were new to me or that 
I had neglected. I enjoyed all the baseball 
articles and gained a lot from the accurate 
description of the beginning pitcher’s weak- 
nesses and from a study of the pictures. 


The Pomona Baseball Tournament 


are privileged to take part in one 

of the best high school baseball 
tournaments in the West. This tourna- 
ment held at Pomona High School during 
the spring vacation is open to all high 
schools that are members of the Califor- 
nia Interscholastic Federation and draws 
from as far north as San Luis Obispo and 
Pasa Robles to Calexico and San Diego in 
the south. The tourney is sponsored by 
the 20-30 Club of Pomona, a service club 
of young men, who had a desire to revive 
baseball in the high school ranks some six 
years ago when this tournament was first 
started. They have met with success as 
the tournament has grown from a twenty- 
eight team affair to one that now draws 
nearly fifty teams. The past season forty- 
eight teams participated in the three-day 
tourney that far surpassed anything that 
the committee had expected. 

Long Beach Polytechnic High won the 
major tournament for the second time, 
defeating its home-town rival, Woodrow 
Wilson High, 5 to 1. Compton High won 
the consolation title from Colton High, 
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By C. Merrill Green 
High School, South Pasadena 


7 to 3. Both contests were witnessed by 
capacity crowds. Ten baseball diamonds 
were in use during the first three rounds 
and the team losing in the initial round 
went into the consolation round. Excel- 
lent baseball was exhibited in both the 
major tournament and the consolation 
round. Many of the games were close, six 
of them going into extra innings. 

The revolving trophy awarded to the 
winner is a beautiful cup measuring thirty- 
three inches across the top, given by the 
Carnation Milk Corporation with Mr. E. 
A. Stuart as president. Other Trophies 
presented were given by the 20-30 Club 
of Pomona, interested citizens and General 
Mills, Incorporated. The second place 
winners in both the major and consola- 
tion tournaments received trophies. An 
all-tournament team was chosen by a se- 
lected committee and each member of that 
team received a gold baseball. The lead- 
ing hitter, the pitcher with most strike- 
outs, the player stealing most bases, the 
player making the most hits, and the most 
sportsmanlike player all received honors. 
The coaches of the winning teams in both 


the major and consolation rounds were 
awarded trophies. The leading home run 
hitter also was not forgotten. 

The first night of the tourney is given 
over to a banquet held for the players 
and their coaches, in which some moving 
picture celebrity is invited to speak. 
Among those who have spoken are the 
late Will Rogers and Joe E. Brown. Over 
seven hundred attended the banquet this 
season and Joe E. Brown gave a talk, very 
inspirational as well as humorous. 

The California Interscholastic Federa- 
tion made a thorough investigation of the 
tournament before its executive commit- 
tee sanctioned it in 1933, and had its com- 
missioner, Seth Van Patten on the grounds 
at Pomona carefully watching all details. 
It is not an unusual thing for service clubs 
to be interested in high school baseball 
in the West. 

The tournament is well managed and 
teams coming from a distance are housed 
in private homes and in the Pomona 
Armory. Umpires are paid from funds 
given by the Helms Athletic Foundation, 
and the Hollywood Pacific Coast League 
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Club. Pomona High School officials han- 
dle the eligibilty lists in accordance with 
the C. I. F. ruling. Games are seven 
innings in length with the exception of the 
final one, which is nine. Most of the teams 
that reach the finals have had at least two 
pitchers to depend upon, but they are usu- 
ally forced to draft another from their 
ranks for relief work. 


It is interesting to note the good that 
this tournament has done for baseball 
here, as more than ten high schools have 
returned to this sport since the’ tourna- 
ment was started and have taken part in 
it as a direct result of the renewed inter- 
est. Los Angeles City schools unfortu- 
nately have been unable to enter the tour- 
nament, due to a ruling by its board of 


education against games outside its own 
leagues. 

Long Beach Polytechnic, San Diego and 
Escondido have all secured two “legs” on 
the trophy and Compton has won two 
consolations. Since the requirement for 
permanent possession of the cup is three 
wins, not necessarily in succession, several 
teams will be hoping for a third victory. 


Athletic Coaching, a Broad Field 


The Athletic Coach in 
the Community 
Recreation Program 


By Carl L. Nordly, Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
Department of Physical Education and 
Athletics, University of Minnesota 


URING the last twenty years 
there has been a marked increase 
in community recreation promo- 

tion. Athletic coaches and classroom phys- 
ical education teachers are being enlisted 
as recreation leaders. Frequently, they 
are given the sole responsibility for sat- 
isfying the recreative interests and needs 
in small communities. Such opportunities 
present a challenge to men in the field. 
This observer has noticed on several oc- 
casions what appears to be professional 
jealousy between recreation workers. Only 
recently he heard the statement from a 
field worker that physical education teach- 
ers “may think flower shows are sissy af- 
fairs.’’ Others have said physical educa- 
tion teachers are unqualified to promote 
a recreation program. While such may be 
the case, the fact remains that school ad- 
ministrators and other public officials in 
one state at least, Minnesota, are selecting 
many physical education teachers to direct 
summer recreation programs. 

Let us assume that a_ professionally 
trained teacher of physical education in 
a small community is the only individual 
employed to direct summer recreation. 
With his background he is likely to em- 
phasize games and sports in the recreation 
program and to neglect other phases such 
as music, dramatic activities, arts and 
crafts. In doing so, he does not provide 
a balanced program and is subject to criti- 
cism. Does he have any alternative? 
What steps can he take with his limited 
professional training in recreation leader- 
ship to render outstanding service to the 
community ? , 

Within his community, he may find 
several organizations promoting recreative 
activities. The American Legion may be 
conducting Junior Legion Baseball, the 
Parent-Teacher Association may sponsor 
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Ta years ago the Department 
of Physical Education, through the 
initiative of Frank G. McCormick, Ath- 
letic Director at the University of Min- 
nesota undertook two studies to im- 
prove Physical Education throughout 
the State. The study has been under 
the direct supervision of Dr. Carl 
Nordly. This article and the two that 
follow on The Coach Widens His 
Campus Influence by James Pederson 
and Archery in School Physical Edu- 
cation by Lloyd Ostrander should be of 
interest to every athletic director and 
coach who wish to have their depart- 
ments render the greatest possible serv- 
ice to their communities. 





a garden club, the Chamber of Commerce 
may assume responsibility for a Fourth 
of July celebration, churches may conduct 
Sunday School picnics, the Legion Aux- 
iliary may sponsor a pageant, the town 
may support a band, etc. There were 
twenty-five agencies co-operating in the 
recreation movement in sixty-six Minne- 
sota communities last summer according 
to information received by the State De- 
partment of Education. The recreation 
director himself, or with the aid of a com- 
mittee, should determine what activities 
are promoted, by whom and what the 
activities are in which there is expressed 
interest. He is then in a position to strive 
to avoid unnecessary duplication of effort, 
to offer his services to sponsoring agen- 
cies and to co-ordinate the recreation ef- 
forts of emergency federal agencies, social 
and civie groups. If the recreation direc- 
tor is untrained to conduct phases of the 
program other than physical activities, he 
should endeavor to obtain the assistance 
of volunteer leaders from such groups as 
teachers of music, drama and art, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, college undergradu- 
ates, members of high school glee clubs, 
church choir directors and individuals 
with hobbies. With such assistance he can 
include such activities as community sing- 
ing, story-telling, plays and pageants, 
handcraft classes and projects and nature 
study. His ingenuity in locating volun- 
teer leaders and his efforts to co-operate 
with them may be his only means of pro- 
viding an extensive program for all age 
groups. 


The recreation director should plan the 
use of the facilities so that space is most 
effectively utilized. If space is limited, a 
schedule of hours for participation of dif- 
ferent age groups and sexes may be re- 
quired. A well-conducted program with 
inadequate facilities may arouse commu- 
nity interest in providing suitable places 
for more extensive programs. 

Many accidents can be avoided by care- 
ful planning so that children, sitting or 
standing, are not in danger of being hit 
by batted or thrown balls. Space and ap- 
paratus which is assigned to small chil- 
dren should be reserved for their use. 
Children should learn how to use appara- 
tus safely. Protective equipment should 
be furnished to participants. 

A few days ago a prominent recreation 
director in a large city remarked, “Rec- 
ords are a necessary evil.” Records un- 
used cannot be justified. However, when 
public money has been spent for the sup- 
port of community recreation, the direc- 
tor has a social responsibility to report 
the nature of the program and, with the 
greatest degree of accuracy, the extent of 
participation. A careful study of records 
from year to year is a means of diagnos- 
ing weaknesses in programs. Further- 
more, records provide a sound basis for 
public relations—newspaper articles, ad- 
dresses and reports—which may be the 
means of obtaining larger budgets for in- 
ereases in facilities, equipment and staff. 

The success of community recreation 
depends upon the quality of leadership. 
We, as specialists in physical education, 
must admit that we are untrained to lead 
broad recreation programs. However, 
lacking such professional training we can 
render outstanding service when called 
upon to do so by using ingenuity in com- 
munity organization for recreation. We 
should read the best literature in the field, 
attend recreation institutes, broaden our 
skills by engaging in recreative activities 
other than games and sports and take ex- 
tension or summer session courses in the 
recreation field. We may expect the rec- 
reation leaders of the future to have quali- 
fications comparable to those of the class- 
room teacher. In the meantime, we can 
recognize that recreation programs include 

(Continued on page 41) 
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PRACTICE SHOES 


The outstanding feature of Spot-Bilt football 
shoes is the trouble-proof riveted cleat attach- 
ment that will not turn or back up in the sole. 


Other features include such important advantages. 


as prestitched uppers, moulded sole leather coun- 
ters, one piece kangaroo uppers and the Spot-Bilt 
last that gives a comfortable form fit. 
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No. 535 






N@®. 522 WORK-BILT 


Blueback kangaroo uppers. Straight sole. Flex- 
ible slashed shank. Special Goodyear lockstitch 
construction. Comes equipped with practice 
cleats. 


NO. 523 GRID-BILT 


Blueback kangaroo uppers. Flexible slashed 
shank. Special Goodyear lockstitch construction. 
Comes equipped with practice cleats. 


NO. 524 PRAC-BILT 


Blueback kangaroo uppers. Straight sole. Flex- 
ible slashed shank. Goodyear welt construction. 
Comes equipped with practice cleats. 


NO. 525 PREP-BILT 


Blueback kangaroo uppers. Moulded leather 
counters. Flexible slashed shank. Goodyear welt 
construction. Comes equipped with practice 
cleats. 


NO. 535 WEAR-BILT 
Yellowback kangaroo uppers. Flexible slashed 
shank, Goodyear welt construction. Comes 
equipped with concave game cleats. 









For complete 


information write 


to the factory 


Witchell-Sheill Co. 


1635 Augusta Blvd. 
CHICAGO 










ILLINOIS 





Ni FOOTBALL SHOES 


2 GAME SHOES 


Wing-Flex construction, used in all Spot-Bilt game 
shoes, is an exclusive Spot-Bilt development. It was 
developed and perfected by our own research de- 
partment. This construction enables us to produce 
the lightest, toughest and most wet ae 2 game 
shoes made. Wing-Flex shoes are unconditionally 
guaranteed not to rip out in the seams. 


NO. 527 LINE-BILT JR. 


Blueback kangaroo uppers. Flexible slashed 
shank. Wing-Flex construction. Comes equipped 
with concave game cleats. 


NO. 528 ZEPHYR-BILT JR. 


Blueback kangaroo uppers. Straight sole. Slashed 
shank. Wing-Flex construction. Comes equipped 
with concave game cleats. 


NO. 529 SPEED-BILT JR. 


Blueback kangaroo uppers. Flexible sprint shank. 
Wing-Flex construction. Comes equipped with 
concave game cleats. 


NO. 537 LEINE-BILT 


Yellowback kangaroo uppers. Flexible slashed 
shank. Wing-Flex construction. Comes equipped 
with concave game cleats. 


NO. 538 ZEPHYR-BILT 


Yellowback kangaroo unlined uppers. Straight 
sole. Slashed shank. Special Wing-Flex feather- 
weight construction. Comes equipped with con- 
cave game cleats. The lightest game shoe made. 


NO. 539 SPEED-BILT No. 539 


Yellowback kangaroo unlined uppers. Flexible No. 538 
sprint shank. Special Wing-Flex featherweight No. 529 
construction. Comes equipped with concave aa 


game cleats. No. 528 












































Tabulation by States 
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Ala. 323| 314) 240| No| Yes| Yes| 12) 295| Yes| 200| No 45 | Yes 
Ariz. 57 | 55 32 No | Yes No 10| 55 | Yes | 22 | Yes 28 | Yes 
Ark. | | | | | | 
| | | pace a nig 
Calif. 412 | 250 | No | No 350} No| 258| No 388 | Yes 
ee } | —E 
Colo. 217 | 100| Yes| Yes| No} 10| 203| Yes| 13] No 100 | Yes 
Conn. 105 50 | No | Yes No 5 100 | Yes 75| Yes 35 | Yes 
| 1939 
Del. 29| N 14) No| No} No 3| 29 20| No 12| No 
| Assoc | | 
Fla. 275 122 | No | Yes | Yes 220 | Yes 62 | Yes 36 | Yes 
Ga. 420 | | 400 100 200 
Ida. 200 93 | | 168 30 75 
I. 400 | No| Yes| No 875 | Yes| 300| No| 450 | Yes 
Ind. 93 | No| Yes} Yes 20 | 803 | Yes 75 No 155 | Yes 
lowa | 296 | 898 | Yes 600 160 
Kans. 680 340 | No| Yes| Yes| 25] 665] Yes| 321| No 435 | Yes 
Ky. 600 119| No | No 572! Yes| 25| No 40 | Yes 
La. 440 223 | Yes | Yes| Yes 25 | 400) Yes 125 | Yes 225 | Yes 
Maine 283 70 | No Yes} 20| 170| Yes| 195| No| 65 | No 
Md. 178 4 | 135 25 178 
Mass. 250 No No No Yes 
Mich. 715 400 No | Yes| Yes 650 | Yes | 450 No 250 | Yes 
Minn. 640 228 No | Yes| Yes 30 | 465 | Yes} 228 No 280 | Yes 
Miss. 550 250 No No No 500 No | Few No 200 | Yes 
Mo. | 900 No No 24 760; Yes No 125 | Yes 
Mont. 212 68 | Yes| Yes/| Yes 46 195 | Yes No |Same| 162/ Yes 
Neb. 650 220| No| Yes| Yes| 60] 540] Yes| 100| No 250 | Yes 
Nev. | 35 10 | Yes} Yes No 4 28 | Yes | | No 13 Yes 
N. H. | 108 38 | No | Yes No 60 | Yes | 68 | No 25 | Yes 
| i _ } 7 
N. J. | 210 | 165 | No | Yes No 170 | Yes | 150 | No 140 | Yes 
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Showing Sports Activities 
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Note: No attempt has been made at this time to summarize the various sports, as information from a few states 


was not available. 
and printed in a later issue. 


The portion of the report available at this time shows: 42% of the schools have football; 99% of the 


As soon as the definite information now lacking is secured an interesting summary will be made 


schools have basketball; 34% of the schools have baseball; 42% of the schools have track and field; 19 





| states reported increase in baseball; 10 states reported decrease ; 5 reported no change; 14 made no report. | 
| 
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The play, shown in Diagram 35, requires 
good timing. X5 passes to X3 and then 
X5 fast-breaks past X3. X3 takes about 
two dribbles out, jumps in the air, whirls 
and throws a pass to X5 under the basket. 

When the defensive forwards are ag- 
gressive, a fine opportunity is afforded for 
one guard to screen for the other guard, 
as shown in Diagram 36. X5 passes to X4 
and then sets up a screen beside X4’s de- 
fensive man. X4 dribbles around the 
screen and generally has a straight drive- 
in to the basket, 

If it is possible to draw the defensive 
men out a considerable distance on the 
floor, it is a good play to establish a screen 
behind them and allow the men to break 
by the screen, as shown in Diagram 37. 
X5 passes to X3. X3 takes fast steps 
away from the defensive man to make 
sure of receiving the pass. X2 steps out 
behind X4’s defensive man and X4 breaks 
around the screen set up by X2, and re- 
ceives a pass from X3 and is in a position 
for a shot. 

In Diagram 38, X3 drops back into the 
corner. X4 passes to X2. This pass is 
made primarily to attract the attention 
of the defensive men. While this pass is 
being made, X1 goes across the floor and 
screens the defensive man guarding X3. 
X3 breaks in to the basket and receives a 
pass from X2. 

In most of the diagrams, the plays have 
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DIAG. 36 ! 


(Continued from page 22) 


been set up to keep the defensive men out 
near the sides of the court. For a little 
variation, X1 breaks into the center of 
the court and a play is worked, as shown 
in Diagram 39. X4 passes to X2 and 
while this pass is being made, X1 comes 
out of the corner and assumes a position 


























DIAG. 39 
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along the free-throw lane. X2 passes to X1 
and then breaks by X1. X2 breaks in front 
of X1 primarily to draw his defensive man 
over into the middle of the court. X4 
starts to the right of his defensive man to 
pull him out of position, and as soon as 
X4 discovers that his defensive man has 
moved in a position to guard him, X4 


goes in on the open side of the floor, re- 
ceiving a pass from X1. 

In Diagram 40, X2 passes to X4. X1 
moves up behind X2’s defensive man, but 
only remains momentarily behind the de- 
fensive man and then continues down the 
middle of the court toward the basket. 
X2 breaks around the screen momentarily 
set up by X1. X4 has an opportunity to 
pass either to X2, as he comes in from the 
side, or to X1 who has continued down 
the middle of the court. 


OKLAHOMA 
Grady Skillern 
Central High School, Tulsa 


E feature of the tournament was the 
final game between Oklahoma City 
Central and Tulsa Central. There is an 
abundance of natural rivalry between 
these two schools and there is always a 
battle when they meet. Each team had 
a splendid record for the regular schedule 
play and came to the tournament as the 
two teams picked to reach the finals. 
~ Tulsa took the lead over Oklahoma City 
and held it until the middle of the third 
quarter. At this point, Oklahoma City 
jumped into a two-point lead, but was 
unable to hold it. Tulsa immediately tied 
the score, and went ahead, remaining there 
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for the balance of the game—winning 33 
to 27. 

Tulsa Central used a man-for-man de- 
fense during the season, as well as in the 
state tournament. The boys were drilled 
on exchanging men on pick-off plays and 
on fast revolving offenses. In the final 
game, the boys were instructed to ex- 
change every time a screen developed. 
This worked well until the last of the first 
quarter when Oklahoma City started to 
reverse its revolving offense. This strategy 
enabled the players to break to the basket, 
open. Tulsa then changed to a strict man- 
to-man, playing loose when the man did 
not have the ball or when he had the ball 
and was out of shooting range. This de- 
fense worked well since all the Tulsa play- 
ers were good on their defense fundamen- 
tals. 

I believe that the no-tip-off rule did not 
have any ill effect on any of the players 
and the contestants, as well as the spec- 
tators, liked it. The three plays have 
worked successfully. 

In Diagram 41, X3 passes to X2 and 
follows for a screen play. X2 takes a drib- 
ble and looks for a pass to X5. If X5 is 
not open, X2 may choose to dribble 
toward the free-throw line with the pos- 
sibility of going far enough to the left for 
a left-hand shot. If he stops near the 
free-throw line, X4 will drive through for 
a play. This play is used on the left the 
same as on the right. X4 and X3 may 
criss-cross and exchange the ball a few 
times before making the side play. 

In Diagram 42, X3 dribbles toward X2, 
pivots and passes the ball to X2 who starts 
a dribble and passes to X5, driving toward 
the basket. X5 may stop and pass back to 
X2. X4 screens 05 and X1 breaks across 
to clear the lane and get in position to fol- 
low. Note that X1 breaks across in the 
same direction as in Diagram 41. This 1s 
to keep 05 from knowing when X1 is to 
screen. This play is used also on the left, 
and the work of the guards, X4 and X3, is 
the same in building up the play. X4 
knows that he is to screen 05 when X2 
starts to dribble instead of passing to X2. 

In Diagram 43, X4 and X3 build up the 
play by criss-crossing or passing back and 
forth between themselves. X3 passes to 
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X1. X2 starts immediately and X3 starts 
soon after. X1 uses his judgment as to 
which player to pass to. If neither X2 nor 
X3 are open, X5 breaks across in front of 
X1 for a shot over the screen. X4 acts as 
the safety. This play is used on the left 
side also. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Robert B. Morris 
High School, Pawtucket 


AWTUCKET HIGH SCHOOL, with 

two regulars from the previous year, 
successfully defended its state champion- 
ship title in Ciass A competition, winning 
fifteen games and losing one. 

Pawtucket used both the zone and man- 
to-man defenses. The zone was the cus- 
tomary 2-1-2 set-up and the usual shifts 
occurred as the ball penetrated the de- 
fense. The man-to-man was played from 
the same set-up, the players checking as 
the opponents filtered through the front 
line. Offensively, the team broke fast 
when given the opportunity, and at other 
times used a deliberate figure-8 offense. 
Control of both backboards was a big 
factor in the team’s success. Plays from 
out-of-bounds and held balls scored bas- 
kets quite frequently in the course of the 
season. The team averaged around six 
feet in height, and most plays were started 
from the guard position. Bill Rutledge 
and Al Bernadine alternated in taking care 
of the middle position on breaks down 
the floor. Both players used the one-hand 
push shot with marked success. Captain 
Ed Plociak, veteran from the state cham- 
pionship team of the year before, played 
the pivot position on the slow offense and 
was a very good ball-handler and an ex- 
cellent basket-shooter. 

The elimination of the center jump has 
met with the approval of both spectators 
and players. The games have been more 
open and the attendance has shown a 
marked increase. Basketball for the past 
five years has shown a steady improve- 
ment in Rhode Island. 


TEXAS 


Howard R. Kitchen 
Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Dallas 


S far as any set offense, we worked 

with two men in, and three men back, 
with a rapid passing attack, trying to get 
the defense to follow the ball in the back 
line and forget about the two men play- 
ing on either side of the free-throw lane. 
(See Diagram 44.) We would use these 
three back men in a figure eight, passing 
very rapidly. This had a tendency to dis- 
concert the defense, and I found that, as 
we passed the ball from one man to the 
other, we had an automatic screen which 


enabled one of these back men to break in 
under the basket, as Diagram 45 shows. 


As I see it, the greatest difficulty in high 
school basketball in using set plays, is that 
the boys, regardless of their experience, 
and this past year I had several three-year 
letter men, will try to go on through with 
the play regardless of how the defense is 
set up against that particular play. So, 
we developed the idea of starting out with 
a particular play in mind and maneuver- 
ing for position to score without thinking 
of any set plays. However, I found that 
much is gained from drilling on set plays 
in offensive work during practice. I found 
that this method of offensive drill devel- 
oped footwork, finesse, passing, dribbling 
and judgment, which cannot be acquired 
in some of the other drills. Diagrams 46 
and 47 show other plays in our repertoire. 

Our success this past season was prob- 
ably due to the fact that we met each 
offense with the opponent’s own offense. 
That is, when we played a team using a 
slow-break, we used the slow-break, and 
when we met a team using a fast-break, 
we used a fast-break also. 


On defense, we used strictly man-to- 
man. I do not believe that we could have 
beaten John Reagan of Houston in the 
finals of the state tournament with any 
other type of defense except man-to-man. 
Houston had one of the greatest offensive 
players that I have ever seen in high 
school. He used a one-handed pivot shot, 
which was very accurate. A zone defense 
could not have stopped this boy, in my 
opinion. He had been an outstanding 
point-maker all season, averaging from six- 
teen to twenty points a game. I put one 
boy on him and told him to stay about 
four feet from him and watch only him 
and not to be concerned about the ball. 
I found that this gave excellent results, 
as this defensive method kept him from 
making more than five points. This was 
probably the deciding point in our win- 
ning the state championship. 


When we met a two-in and three-out of- 
fense, in order to keep from screening our- 
selves out of the play and to save energy, 
I let the defensive men check off the of- 
fensive players to one another. Otherwise, 
our defense was strictly man-for-man. 
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I am very much in favor of the no-tip- 
off rule because it prevents stalling, it 
gives the shorter team an equal advantage, 
and I believe that it helps the coach in 
keeping the boys in condition; they know 
that the least bit of break in training, be- 
cause of their tiring, will be noticed by the 
coach. Our success this year was partly 
due to this new rule. Probably one of the 
most outstanding points in winning the 
state championship was that we were in 
top condition. Each boy accepted the re- 
sponsibility in no small way in keeping 
physically fit the entire season. We found 
that this was a great help, especially when 
we had to win three games in the bi-dis- 
trict, three in the regional and three in 
the state tournament. There were approxi- 
mately 1500 teams participating for the 
championships in Texas. 

The play, shown in Diagram 44, is suc- 
cessful only when used against a direct 
man-for-man defense. Using the offense 
of two men in and three men out, X5 
breaks to the side line as X4 passes to 
X1. Xi then makes a short pass to X5. 
In the meantime, X4 has followed X5 
breaking around, and X5 fakes a pass to 
X4. X1 has gone out to form a screen 
for X3, who goes to his right, cuts down 
the middle of the free-throw lane, and gets 
the pass from X5 for a crip shot. X2 
merely floats in back of the play for pro- 
tection and for a follow-up. 

I used this play very successfully due to 
the fact that I had a good left-handed 
passer playing in the X5 position. This 
play may be reversed to the other side 
very easily by shifting X1 to the opposite 
side. 

Practically all of our plays originated 
from this particular type of offense. I 
have already mentioned this play and its 
possibilities when a team uses a very rapid 
passing attack. In Diagram 45, players 
X3, X4 and X5 use a form of figure 8 in 
the back line, then pass to X2, who pivots 
to his right and dribbles, faking the ball 
to X1. X65 drives into the basket, taking 
a hook pass from X2. 

I found this very successful as X2 forms 
a sereen for X1. X5 must be fast enough 
to get away from his man so as to get in 
a scoring position. This play may also be 
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reversed to the other side with X1 taking 
the pass from X5, X2 cutting across, and 
X3 driving into the basket. 

Of all the set plays that we used this. 
past season, my records show that we 
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scored more points from set out-of-bounds 
plays than from other offensive plays. I 
tried to keep the same system of out-of- 
bounds plays, regardless of the position of 
the ball whether it was on the side line or 
directly under the basket. In Diagram 46, 
X1, who is a tall, accurate passer, takes a 
position out-of-bounds. X2 comes up in 
front of X1 between X1 and any possible 
player guarding X1. X4 and X5 drive up 
to form a screen and X3 goes out around 
and down the free-throw lane to take a 
pass from X1. I found that this play 
scored many times during the season. 

In another scoring play off of this same 
formation, X1 passes to X2, a left-handed 
passer. X1 breaks in to the basket and re- 
ceives the pass, taking the ball from X2. 

I am convinced that, regardless of the 
experience of the players, simplicity of 
plays is most important. The out-of- 
bounds play shown in Diagram 47, is di- 
rectly under the basket. However, prac- 
tically the same set-up is used as was used 
in the out-of-bounds play described in 
Diagram 46. X1, a tall, accurate passer, 
takes the ball. X2 anticipates the play, 
and X3 and X5 form a screen for X4, who 
drives into the basket and takes a bounce 
pass from X1. This was a very successful 
out-of-bounds play according to my rec- 


ords. 


UTAH 
H. Cecil Baker 
Granite High School 
Salt Lake City 


IXTEEN. teams, representing six re- 
‘J gions in the State of Utah, met in the 
twentieth annual basketball tournament 
March 16, 17, 18 and 19, 1938. So keen 
was the interest in the tournament this 
year that hundreds of people were turned 
away the first night and every night, there- 
after. Some 18,000 fans attended the four- 
day tournament. 

The no-tip-off rule has stimulated the 
teams offensively, scores ran higher and 
the games were faster. Utah adopted the 
rule that there should be a one-minute rest 
period (providing no time had been taken 
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out before) at the conclusion of four min- 
utes of play, during each quarter. 

Man-to-man and zone defenses were 
used equally well, with more teams using 
the zone defense than in previous years. 

In defense, Granite covered their men 
all over the court, and if forced to use a 
3-2 zone defense, they did so. - 

In offense, we used a fast-break when 
the opportunity presented itself. If the 
defense was in a good position, we used a 
deliberate offense. Our zone defense af- 
forded us many good opportunities for a 
fast-break. We worked on the theory, two 
men to one, three men to two, etc. 

In Diagram 48, X5 passes high to X3, 
a tall man. If X3 can tap the ball into 
the basket he does. If he is too closely 
guarded, he taps the ball to either X2 or 
X1 who have started toward the basket 
when X5 made his pass to X3. In Dia- 
gram 49, X4 passes the ball to X2. X5 
comes across and screens X4’s man. X2 
returns the pass to X4 who dribbles in for 
a set-up. 

Diagrams 50 and 51 show how we aim to 
keep five men at all times between the ball 
and the basket. 


VIRGINIA 
Julius Conn 


High School, Newport News 


N the State of Virginia, we do not have 
a tournament as in other states. Our 
state is divided into three districts—east- 
ern, western and central—composed of 
from four to six teams in each district. It 
takes three years to complete the schedule 
of the play-off for each district. The team 
that draws the bye each year has to play 
the winner of the other two districts; 
hence, it takes three years for each team 
to get a bye. We are in the eastern dis- 
trict which drew the bye this year. We 
won from Thomas Jefferson High School 
of Richmond after they had defeated Dan- 
ville. In order to be the winner of a dis- 
trict, a team must play each team twice 
with a winner determined before a certain 
date. 

We find that this type of championship 
play-off is the highest type and the best 
suited for our state, in that it is not too 
strenuous and our boys miss very little, if 
any, time from school. We do not have 
any play-off among the classes in the State 
of Virginia. We have Class A, B and C 
champions, the classes being designated by 
the number of pupils in the school. New- 
port News is in Class A. 

The main reason for our winning the 
state championship this year was due to 
our good ball-handling. Our team han- 
dled the ball better than any high school 
team that I have coached in the past 
twelve years. We had two good ball play- 
ers but did not have any capable substi- 
tutes to help out with our three weaker 
boys. In my experience as coach, I have 
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found out only this year that it does not 
take outstanding boys to win ball games, 
but it takes a group of boys with a spirit 
of “We can’t be beaten” who can learn 
how to handle the ball. 

We do not have any gymnasiums in any 
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of our grammar schools nor do we have 
any junior high schools at all. The only 
gymnasium available is a stage-gym com- 
bination which we have in our high school. 
We are not able to use it until the first of 
December and we have to relinquish it in 
March. Numerous times during the sea- 
son it is used for local plays, lectures, 
musicals, ete. 

We have a junior varsity team com- 
posed of boys in the sophomore and junior 
years who come up to our varsity every 
year. I find that, when a boy is taught 
in his sophomore or junior year how to 
handle the ball, he can fit into any system 
that may be given him. I do not employ 
any set system on the offense or defense. 
I try to teach the boys the various offenses 
and defenses and, as a result, they are able 
to cope with any offense or defense that 
any other school may use against them. 
All of our courts in the state are different. 
Some of them are small, some of them are 
on the stage, and several have low ceilings. 
Hence, it is necessary to have an offense 
and defense to meet the different situa- 
tions. 

I should like to go on record as being 
highly in favor of the no-tip-off rule. I 
did not see any ill effects in the physical 
condition of my boys. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
V. Everett Brinkman 


High School, Wheeling 


WO HUNDRED AND TEN teams 

competed in the thirty-two sectional 
tournaments held in West Virginia. The 
winners played in eight regional tourna- 
ments and the eight regional winners 
played in the final tournament heid at 
West Virginia Wesleyan College. 

Our team completed a perfect season 
with twenty-four games won, averaging 
561% points per game. 

The no-tip-off game has made a more 
interesting game, a faster game and has 
given the small man a better opportunity. 
Our first ten players gained an average of 
ten pounds per man this season. 

Defensively, we used the man-to-man 
effectively. Our team would retreat to the 
defensive end of the court upon losing 
the ball and each man would pick up his 
man as he came into offensive territory. 

We used a fast-break offense whenever 
possible. Against the zone and man-to- 
man defense, we depended upon our set 
plays, two of which are described. 

In Diagram 52 a play is shown that we 
used against a zone defense. X1 fakes to 
X5 to draw the defense over, then passes 
quickly to X2. X2 may bounce pass to 
X4 or X5 or snap a quick pass to X3. X3 
passes to X4 who comes out to meet the 
ball. X3 breaks fast for the basket to take 
a return pass. If the passing is timed 
right, X4 will tip the ball high to X3 for 
a lay-in shot. 
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My Arm 
Swings Like 


“Quick Relief is 
Muscle Pains 














Remove the cause: 


Wash FATIGUE ACIDS 
Out of Muscles 


wa you use your muscles unusually 

hard, they’re sure to get sore after- 
wards. Here’s the reason. Strenuous exercise 
creates fatigue acids in the muscles—causes 
them to swell and ache. 


For quick relief, rub on Absorbine Jr. after 
every practice and game. It speeds the biood 
through the muscles to wash away the fa- 
tigue acids. As the blood carries them off, 
relief follows quickly. The pain ceases. Your 
muscles limber up again. Use Absorbine Jr. 
immediately after exercise and 2 or 3 times 
during the day. At all druggists. $1.25 a 
bottle. For free sample, address W. F. Young, 
Inc., 245 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


















Kills Athlete’s Foot Fungi— 


The dreaded Athlete’s Foot 
germs feed on perspiration— 
get in through cracks be- 
tween your toes. 
Absorbine Jr. dissolves 
the perspiration prod- 
ucts on which the fungi 
thrive—kills the fungi 
and helps heal the 
broken tissues. 


ABSORBINE JR 
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Diagram 53 shows a play used against 
a man-to-man defense. X1 fakes to X5. 
X2 comes across toward X1’s defensive 
man. X1 dribbles to the left, cutting his 


man off on X2. X4 screens for X2 who — 
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continues around to the right to take a 
pass from X1. X3 has crossed the floor to 
screen for X5. If X1 is unable to pass to 
X2, he may pivot and pass to X5 at the 
free-throw line. 


WISCONSIN 
Win Brockmeyer 
High School, Wausau 


F we were to single out any one formula 

for winning the state basketball tour- 
nament in Wisconsin, I would say that 
game tactics played the important part. 

Wausau played one team that used set 
plays offensively, another that used a fast- 
break, and a third that used a slow and 
cautious style. Defensively, we ran into 
one team using a strict man-for-man and 
another using a zone defense. To their 
various styles of play, Wausau varied her 
attack. We would slow our game or speed 
it up as necessity demanded. When be- 
hind, we speeded up our attack; when 
ahead, we compelled the defense forma- 
tion to spread and force the play, leaving 
the defense open to 1-2 situations and a 
few set plays. 

Wausau’s first opponent in the state 
tournament was Stevens Point, a team 
that played a deliberate game, using set 
plays to score. Their defense was a strict 
man-for-man defense. One of the plays 
that worked well during this game is 
shown in Diagram 54. X5 passed the ball 
to X3 who timed his pass to X2. X2 
faked enough to allow a clean shot from 
the pivot. If a shot was not tried, the 
ball was passed out and another combina- 
tion was tried. 

Shorewood used a semi-zone defense and 
a three-men out, two-in offense. A play 
that worked well i in this game is shown in 
Diagram 55. X4 or X5 started the play, 
X4 passed to X1 who passed to the corner 
to X2. A break by X1 and X3 would 
bring one of them open to receive a pass 
under the basket. A pass out to X4 was 
used for long set shots. 

In the final game for the championship, 
Wausau met Wauwatosa, a team of big, 
rangy boys, playing a fire-brand type of 
basketball, with a record of eighteen wins 
and no defeats. 

Knowing that we could not play a fast- 
break game against Wauwatosa, our final 
opponent, we resorted to a very slow, de- 
liberate game. Because of their scoring 
punch and fast-break and rebound power, 
we changed our offense and played three 
men out and two men in. With a 3-point 
lead, Wausau made the Wauwatosa de- 
fense come out past the middle of the 
floor. With this advantage, it was easy 
to break in for baskets. Two plays that 
were very effective in getting in for sure 
shots src shown in Diagrams 56 and 57. 

The state tournament of Wisconsin 
brought out many varied styles of offense 

(Continued on page 46) 
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RIDDELL FOOTBALL SHOES are made to fit 


Remember too, that Riddell had the first successful in- 
terchangeable cleat shoe. The workmanship and construc- 
tion of every shoe, regardless of price, is true perfection 
resulting from years of practical coaching and manufac- 
turing experience. 


Give Riddell shoes a chance to sell themselves. Put on 
a pair and get the fit and feel, and you will want no other 
kind. Remember, Riddell shoes have a fit and feel not 
found in any other shoe. 
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Style 89 above—Game shoe of Yellowback Kangaroo—buffed sole— 
equipped with No. 6 cleats. Goodyear welt construction. Soft toe 
only. School Price $11.00. 


Style H—Second oldest shoe in our line. A strictly university grade 
shoe. Upper of the finest Yellowback. Split shank, Goodyear welt 
construction, hightop. Comes equipped with No. 4 cleats. Hard toe 
only. School Price $10.50. 


Style 77—Upper of Athletic Tan leather which is very tough and 
pliable and will withstand perspiration. Goodyear welt construction, 
ten eyelets high. Split shank soles of good grade Oak Tan leether. 
Equipped with No. 4 cleats. A good game shoe. Hard or soft toe. 
School Price $7.50. 


Style O—One of our old standbys with the larger high schools. Made 
of the best grade of Ath-Tan leather. Is a shoe of excellent quality. 
Is light, durable and a shoe we can recommend without reservation. 
Equipped with No. | cleats. Goodyear welt construction. Hard or 
soft toe. School Price $6.50. 





Style R above—The oldest shoe in our line. Used as an all-round shoe 
for practice and games by many of the country's leading teams. 
Light, yet very tough and comfortable. Comes equipped with No. 4 
cleats. Goodyear welt construction. Hard or soft toe. School Price 
$9.50. 


Style P—The original quality straight sole shoe. Used by many pro- 
fessional and university teams for practice as well as games. Made of 
the finest selections of Ath-Tan leather and Oak sole leather. Equipped 
with No. | cleats. Goodyear welt construction. Hard or soft toe. 
School Price $8.50. 

Style X—A very sturdy shoe. Made throughout of a good grade of 
Athletic Tan leather. Soles are of good Oak leather. By all odds, the 
best shoe made within this price range. Has No. | cleats. Goodyear | 
welt construction, nine eyelets high. Hard or soft toe. School Price 
$5.50. 

Cleats—I4 per set in bag. Numbers I, 2, 4, 5!/2, 6, 12—50c per set. 
Numbers 3, 6!/2, 7—60c per set. Number 9—75c per set. 


Note: Complete stock in D and E widths. Others on order. 


RIDDELL BASKETBALL CHAMPIONS 


NEW SEAMLESS AND LACELESS 
BASKETBALL 


THE FAMOUS ‘56’ 





®@ Light - weight, Athletic 
Tanned Leather Upper. 


@ Improved Shock- 
Absorbing Innersole. 


® Extension on Tread 
Surface that Prevents 
Side Slipping. 

@ Raised Heel. 


OF THE 
Ss ‘So 


SCHOOL PRICE $4.50 
WRITE FOR FULL CATALOGUE TO: 


IMPORTANT 
FEATURES 







To 


Official ’ 
Selection 


A Ball 

SCHOOL PRICE $12.00 
OFFICIAL NO. 1 $10.00 
OFFICIAL NO. 2 $8.00 OFFICIAL NO. 3 $6.00 


IMPORTANT: This is the only molded ball from which the bladder 
can be removed and, because of this, the ball is easy to repair. 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259-63 NORTH WOOD STREET 
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An Intramural Sports Program 


for College and High School 


HE intramural sports program in- 
| stituted at St. Olaf College in the 
fall of 1936, has, after a two-year 
experimental period, proved to be the 
most efficient and far-reaching organiza- 
tion of its kind ever attempted at the in- 
stitution, and if present indications can 
be relied upon for future interpretation, 
then this program will provide a percent- 
age of participation down through the 
years that will rank with the finest on 
record. 

St. Olaf presents no natural divisions 
for intramural competition. Fraternities 
do not exist at the institution. Only one 
dormitory, housing less then two hundred 
students, does not offer a satisfactory so- 
lution to its recreational problem. Stu- 
dents living off campus do not reside in 
groups large enough to permit organiza- 
tion on an intramural basis. Class, dor- 
mitory and off-campus organizations in 
the past could muster only thirty, forty 
or fifty per cent student participation in 
our program. Enthusiastic response was 
lacking. We were reaching only those stu- 
dents who were recreationally minded and 
men who had sufficiently mastered certain 
sports and thus assured themselves of en- 
joyable participation. Some organization 
had to be attempted with a view to stim- 
ulating participation by the other half of 
our student body who had not experienced 
the satisfaction and benefits of good 
wholesome play. Consequently, it was 
deemed advisable to establish units of 
competition arbitrarily in an attempt to 
stimulate interest in intramurals, and 
through this channel to meet adequately 
the recreational needs of the student body. 

Ten athletic clubs were organized under 
the leadership of minor and major sports’ 
lettermen, arbitrarily chosen to head each 
club. This distribution was essential in 
building the original organization but will 
not prove necessary in future registrations. 
All male members of the student body 
were then permitted to register in the club 
of their own choice, with a maximum reg- 
istration of fifty established for each or- 
ganization. Students once registered in 
one of the ten clubs must compete under 
the banner of that club as long as they 
attend this institution. Thus, vacancies in 
ciub membership created through gradua- 
tion or matriculation elsewhere, permit 
freshmen on registration day, to select the 
club with which they wish to be affiliated 
during their stay at St. Olaf. Freshmen 
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By Adrian Christenson 
St. Olaf College 


registered for club membership at this 
time, eliminate almost entirely the pos- 
sibility of any one club drawing the select 
athletes from the incoming class, and thus 
tending to destroy the even tempo of the 
entire existing organization. 

Each of the ten established clubs is 
headed by a manager, appointed by the 
intramural director, whose duty it is to 
contact club members, select and enter 
teams and individuals in the competition 
afforded, stimulate interest in intramurals 
and build club tradition. Much of the 
success of the intramural program depends 
on the zeal and enthusiasm of these club 
managers. Their leadership has been ex- 
emplified in the splendid response of our 
students to the program adopted. They 
have sensed the vision of intramural serv- 
ice through enjoyable participation in rec- 
reational activities. Club members are 
the beneficiaries of enthusiastic work on 
the part of the managers, but we cannot 
minimize the invaluable experience derived 
also by the individual managers, in select- 
ing and handling teams in competition, in 
organizing and extracting from their club 
potentialities, the maximum of results. 
Surely, here we have a laboratory that 
will produce the very desirable qualities 
of leadership which we must instill into 
our men, who in the future will organize 
and direct in many fields of endeavor to 
make their lasting contribution as worth 
while citizens of a great democracy. 

The governing body for this established 
organization is the Intramural Board, 
made up of the director of athletics as 
chairman and ten elected members, one 
from each athletic club. It is the duty 
of this board to prepare the program for 
the year, formulate and adopt rules and 
standards of eligibility and competition, 
pass judgment on disputed cases, and, in 
general, to sit as the supreme court for 
all problems relating to intramural sports. 

During the school year of 1936-37, the 
following sports were offered as a part of 
our intramural program: 


Number 
Participating 
Sports 1936-37 1937-38 

ie a thanninw sot 128 137 
Cross-country .......... 6 13 
 Dhnacines hh oawee 0% 47 68 
ae 64 58 
Basketball ............. 224 287 
Se 204 197 
Ee 24 18 


SE ei hee wane otis 27 38 
EE ce svtdscceses 53 61 
Cross-country skiing.... 16 14 
Ski jumping ........... 7 11 
Diamond ball .......... 166 137 
Re Se 64 79 
ROME GHG cn ccccsass. 75 
ED ec dnn hess «i 41 
Rope climbing ......... 28 
Rope jumping ......... 24 
Gymnastics ............ 10 
Table tennis ........... 196 


The enthusiastic response of the stu- 
dent body to our newly devised program 
is evidenced by the percentage of partici- 
pation in the two first years of its exist- 
ence. In 1936-37, 81.2 per cent of our 
student body engaged in intramural sports, 
an increase of over 30 per cent of any 
previous program that we had attempted. 
The percentage for 1937-38 reached a new 
high of 84.4 per cent participation, in spite 
of the fact that unfavorable weather con- 
ditions greatly handicapped our entire 
spring program. 

The point system under which this pro- 
gram operated is devised primarily to en- 
courage maximum participation, with as 
little emphasis as possible on the winning 
of championships. Both a club and an 
individual point system are used to deter- 
mine the outstanding club of the year, as 
well as the leading individual point win- 
ners. 


Club Point System 


100 points—for club participation in 
any sport in which a team is en- 
tered, that fulfills minimum re- 
quirements set. 

5 points—for each individual partici- 
pating and for each sport in which 
he takes part. 

50 points—for the club winning the 
championship of any sport of- 
fered. 

40 poinfs—for the team finishing sec- 
ond. 

30 points—for third place. 

20 points—for fourth place. 

10 points—for fifth place. 


Minimum Requirements 


To be eligible for the participation total 
of 100 points, a club must enter at least 
five men in cross-country running, cross- 
country skiing, wrestling, boxing, rope 
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ILSON Sports Equipment continues its spectacular victory march of 1937! 

In the recent Metropolitan Open Golf Tournament at Flushing, New York, first, 
second and third places were taken by players using Wilson Golf Balls and Wilson 
Golf Clubs. Hines, first! Snead, second! Guldahl, third! 


Wherever sports are played today, both amateur and professional, it’s “Wilson” in 
equipment. This recognized leadership has been won by Wilson on merit alone—by 
keeping abreast of the times—by developing outstanding improvements—by having 
Field-Testing Staffs of prominent players in each major sport. 


Give your players the advantage of Wilson Tennis, Baseball and Softball equip- 
ment. Write for our 1938 catalog. 


“WILSON” is the magic word in sports equipment today. 


8 ” e Players mentioned are retained 
<4 PY lo play WwW ipAon on Wilson’s Advisory Board 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. ® Chicago, New York and Other Leading Cities 
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climbing, rope jumping, swimming and 
gymnastics. Six men must be entered in 
track, tennis, golf, table tennis and horse- 
shoes. At least two men must be entered 
from each club in ski jumping. Teams not 
meeting these minimum requirements re- 
ceive only the percentage of points to 
which their total entitles them, for exam- 
ple, three men entering swimming for 
Club No. 6 would receive only 50 points 
instead of the 100 points that six entries 
would entitle them to. 


Individual Point System 


15 points—for participation in each in- 
tramural sport. 

20 points—for participation in an ‘in- 

tercollegiate minor sport. 

25 points—for participation in an in- 

tercollegiate major sport. 

5 points—for every contest or differ- 
ent event in which an individual 
takes part. 

Major and minor sports’ lettermen are 
permitted to take part in any intramural 
sport, except during the season and in the 
sport in which they are representing the 
college in an intercollegiate way. 


Club points are posted on an intra- 
mural chart listing all sports on the pro- 
gram. The names of individual point 
leaders are published in the college paper 
at regular intervals. The club acquiring 
the greatest total of points for the school 
year is tendered a banquet, the cost of 
which is partially defrayed by an intra- 
mural registration fee of five cents, re- 
quired of all men the day on which they 
signify club affiliation. From ten to fif- 
teen intramural sweaters are awarded at 
the banquet to the highest ranking point 
winners, regardless of club affiliation or 
standing. 

A record of 287 men participating in 
basketball may be attributed largely to 
the nature and character of a new type 
of schedule, tried for the first time dur- 
ing the past season. Two games instead 
of one, were scheduled each time that two 
clubs were booked to meet. There was 
no first or second team or A or B team. 
Men used in the first game were not per- 
mitted to play in the second. The man- 
ager used his own judgment as to the men 
he wished to use in each game. Both 
games counted equally in the standings 


and every man felt that his contribution 
was equally important whether he served 
his club in the first or second contest. 
The experiment proved so successful that 
the plan will be incorporated into the 
schedule of other sports and it is hoped 
that through its use we may encourage a 
greater number to take part in other ac- 
tivities and ultimately reach the goal of 
every intramural sports’ program—100 
per cen’ participation. 

I believe that one of the strongest as- 
sets of this program is its thoroughly dem- 
ocratic make-up. There is practically no 
likelihood of clanishness. Students who 
seldom come in contact with each other 
in any other phase of college life, meet 
often in this program as team mates un- 
der the same club banner. Broader con- 
tacts and finer relationships result and 
serve in some measure to break down the 
numerous barriers that rob many of a 
richer and more complete college life. 

Any program to be successful must be 
one in which the participants themselves 
believe. Our students have evidenced an 
attitude of confidence toward our new in- 
tramural venture. 


Six-Man Football 


NEW spot has been found in the 
A football sun. It is throwing foot- 

ball light to thousands of boys who 
never had hopes of playing football. The 
spot is now brighter than ever. Next fall it 
will become still brighter and of greater 
magnitude. Six-man football is here to 
stay. 

The history of the game is interesting;; it 
is perhaps a child of the depression. Ex- 
penses had to be kept down; cutting down 
the number of players cut down expenses. 
Perhaps, it came with the sudden demand 
for things on a small scale like miniature 
golf, table tennis and parlor baseball. 

Stephen Epler, who was coaching at 
Chester, Nebraska, High School, made a 
study of the schools in that state in 1933 
to determine why so many boys in the 
various high schools were deprived of an 
opportunity to play football. Don Gates 
of Fargo, North Dakota, at that time was 
conducting experiments with the game as 
an intramural sport. I was trying out a 
game of football that less than eleven boys 
could play. 

North Dakota today is the leading state 
in the adoption of six-man football as far 
as the number of schools playing it is con- 
cerned. However, many states had teams 
last fall. 

There are many advantages that may 
be given for the game. I want to stress 
one important point. It is a great game for 
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By A. W. Larson 
Sykeston, North Dakota, High School 


the spectators. They see more of the plays 
than they ever saw before in the regular 
game. Six-man football becomes neces- 
sarily more of a passing game, a wide open 
game, where skill in throwing, catching 
and kicking come into their own and 
wheré weight of the man is not so impor- 
tant. Every man may be a ball-carrier, 
every man a pass-receiver. 

A team that uses line-plunging plays can 
make the game appear almost the same as 
the regular game. If either team develops 
a passing attack, the other is forced to 
adopt defensive tactics to a more open 
game. The six-man offense is tricky and 
colorful, the defense must be resourceful 
and alert. 

A tournament of four teams all playing 
on one afternoon is another interesting 
feature of this game. A six-man football 
tournament to decide a district or confer- 
ence championship furnishes many thri'ls 
and is colorful. It may be conducted suc- 
cessfully without any hardship on the 
players. Three plans for conducting six- 
man football tournaments were outlined 
by me in the November, 1937, issue of this 
publication. 

As to the equipment: One of the argu- 
ments for the six-man game is that schoo's 
unable for financial reasons to equip the 
eleven-man teams can equip six-man 
teams. This does not mean that protec- 
tive equipment should be dispensed with. 


Whether the game be six-man or eleven- 
man football, safety of the players must 
be kept in mind. I sent out a question- 
naire to coaches of North Dakota and 
three-fourths of the coaches replied that 
the regular football shoe should be consid- 
ered as a prevention against injuries. 

The rules have undergone some changes 
since they were first written up by Mr. 
Epler in 1935. There will be many sug- 
gestions from time to time as there always 
are in the development of a new game. 
Personally, I want to see the game kept as 
similar to the regular game as possible. I 
should like to see (1) the game established 
as a six-man game (only six, no varia- 
tions). (2) That every player shall be 
eligible to receive a pass. (3) That a pass 
may be made any place behind the line of 
scrimmage and (4) that there be ten- 
minute quarters. 

All other rules, I hope, may be kept the 
same as those of regular football. 

One of the greatest values of the game 
is that it serves as a “feeder” game for the 
future college teams and develops future 
college stars. I am not thinking of it now 
from the college angle but from the boy’s 
standpoint. We know that most boys, 
whether they be stars in six-man or eleven- 
man football in high school, hope some 
day to star on a college team. If we 
change the game too much, this value will 


be lost. 
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Athletic Coaching a 
Broad Field 


(Continued from page 27) 


more than physical activities and do some- 
thing about it. Such procedure will coun- 
teract some of the criticism of our profes- 
sion and make our contribution in the 
recreation movement significant in the en- 
richment of individual living in a better 
society. 


The Coach Widens His 

Campus Influence 
By James Pederson 

Director of Physical Education and Recreation 

Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
N the average liberal arts college the 
Physical Education Department has 
a limited personnel. The intercol- 


legiate phase has received the major at- 
tention. This would indicate that the first 


demand would be for a coach who could 


produce winning teams. The coach in 
some institutions is more concerned with 


developing winners than he is with satis- | 
fying the needs of the average student. | 


College administrators are often to blame 
for the status quo. Because of this sit- 
uation, the coach does not have the priv- 
ilege of contact with the entire student 
body, which in turn, is deprived of the ex- 
perience in games. This condition should 
not exist. 

At the present time, when the need for 
recreation is becoming more apparent, the 
musician, the teacher of arts and crafts 
and the instructor in drama are changing 
their philosophies and expanding their 
campus activities so that they are reach- 
ing more students. They are making their 
contribution to recreation because they 


have liberalized their material for mass | 


presentation. Such a procedure is pos- 
sible for the coach. Physical activities 
make up a large. part of any recreational 
program. Therefore, is it not logical that 
the coach-avho is skilled in games should 
assume more responsibility in presenting 
a diversified program of games to the 
student body? He has had the actual 
thrill and satisfaction of game experience. 
His training has been in the field of phys- 
ical education which qualifies him to lead 
such activities better than other faculty 
members. If this assumption is correct, 
it is the duty of the coach to pass on to 
the student body the knowledge and bene- 
fits that he previously has been privileged 
to offer to only a limited few. By broad- 
ening his repertoire of games, he may of- 
fer activities that require less training and 
are suitable for most students. Funda- 
mentally, he should coach and teach such 
games in respect to rules, techniques, 
sportsmanship, and team play. 
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LIGHTWEIGHT 


EO 


 STRENG 


The girders that carry America’s modern buildings skyward are interlaced. 
The fine linen lines that the deep sea sportsman uses to hold eight hundred 
pounds of frenzied marlin are interlaced. Wherever practical strength and 
lightness are wanted together, advantage is taken of the well-known char- 
acteristic of super-strength that is supplied by weaving . . . braiding . . . inter- 
lacing, or call it what you will. 





Athletic shoes of Genuine Kangaroo are strong as well as light because the 
individual fibers of this amazing leather are interlaced, instead of lying in 
layers. They found that out under the microscope at M. I. T. They said that 
was the reason that Kangaroo leather is 17% lighter, weight for weight than 
any other leather, the reason that at any given weight the Kangaroo leather 
in a pair of athletic shoes will be 14.5% stromger than the rival leather in 
another pair. 


That’s why winning coaches from the East Coast to the West Coast put shoes 
of Kangaroo on the boys they want to send out to win. Football, track, base- 
ball, hockey—wherever supple footwear is important, Kangaroo is for cham- 
pions! It makes for split second foot feints, for safe ankles and insteps. Give 
your boys the extra foot-fleetness and the extra foot-protection of genuine 
Kangaroo. And remember—‘“‘kangaroo horse,”’ ‘“‘kangaroo sides”’ and “kan- 
garoo calf” are not genuine Kangaroo, do not have Kangaroo’s qualities. 


KANGAROO amenica 


AMERICA 
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For Larcer Crowns - 


Pray - OOTBALL Ar Nicur i 


) & a recent impartial survey* of high-school football in four states, night 
games were credited with an average attendance increase of 164 per cent. 
The increased income from this larger attendance will more than pay off the 
entire floodlighting investment in one or two seasons. 


This survey also indicates that other sports can be played and social events 
held on a floodlighted football field. Over twenty other uses were revealed 
which benefited both the school and the community. 


We can help you get these benefits, too. We shall be glad to furnish either 
general or specific plans upon request. Write to General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, New York. 


*Published in the December, 1937, issue of the Athlectic Journal 




















Second Annual 


CATALINA ISLAND COACHING SCHOOL 


Catalina Island, California 
August 8 to 13, 1938 
(The outstanding coaching school in the west) 
Featuring the All-American staff: 
Football Basketball 









~(s 


LEONARD “STUB” WARD “PIGGY” 
ALLISON HOMER NORTON, HOWARD JONES, LAMBERT 


Univ. of California Purdue University 


(Coach, 1938 Rose Bow! Texas A. and M. Univ. Se. Calif. (Coach, 1937-38 Big Ten 
champions) champs) 





FRANK “BUTCH” 


SAM BARRY, EVERETT N. CASE, 
Univ. So. Calif. Frankfort, Ind., High End Coach, Washington 
School Univ. 


Vacation and Study in the paradise of the Pacific at a nominal cost. All coaches in 
attendance will be taken to Hollywood, where they will be shown the movie stars in 
make-up and the workings of motion picture production. 


For additional information write: 


JUSTIN M. SAM BARRY 


Athletic Department, University of Southern California 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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As coaches are often criticized for a 
narrow point of view and limited campus 
activity, this recreational approach pre- 
sents an opportunity. In spite of the fact 
that their work is predominately the 
coaching of athletics, they may have in- 
terests and experience which will allow 
them to make contributions in other fields 
such as drama, music, arts and crafts. 


Because of a coach’s position he may 
exert a strong influence in campus activi- 
ties. This condition obviously explains 
why he can be the leader in organizing a 
broad recreational program. It would be 
folly to expect him personally to handle 
all activities, but the planning and super- 
vision of this program may rest on his 
shoulders. He is in a position to co-or- 
dinate all other campus agencies which 
can contribute to a diversified program. 
His experience of working under pressure 
should be an asset in organizing and super- 
vising to a successful completion a stu- 
dent-wide program of recreational func- 
tions. 


There are a number of activities which 
we have found to be successful at Augs- 
burg College which may be adaptable to 
other schools. These have been conducted 
on a co-recreational basis but need not 
necessarily be so administered. The stu- 
dent intramural director did much of the 
actual preparation and administration, un- 
der the supervision and guidance of the 
coach. Much of the promotional work 
was done during dinner hour at the col- 
lege dining hall where a group of approxi- 
mately one hundred students ate daily. 
This policy was acepted because the time 
following the evening meal was most con- 
venient for participation in a number of 
events, several of which will be described 
in the following paragraphs. 


Play Hour is run twice a week on the 
green which is located between the col- 
lege buildings. Throwing darts, croquet, 
horseshoes, shuffleboard, volleyball, aerial 
darts, mass badminton, checkers, and 
games on a low organized level are in- 
cluded in the program. Quiet games are 
stressed for the first part of the period; 
gradually the more active games are 
added. Thus the coach can find a fertile 
field in which to do constructive recrea- 
tional work. 

Group singing is enjoyed once a week 
during dinner. The music department 
furnishes the piano player and leader. The 
intramural department is instrumental in 
conducting this activity. 

Scholars’ Night Out is sponsored at the 
close of the winter semester. On the aft- 
ernoon following the last examinations, all 
students who pay a nominal fee are taken 
by buses to snow-covered hills where ski- 
ing and tobogganing are offered. An im- 
promptu program follows the warm eve- 
ning meal, and the remainder of the eve- 
ning is spent tobogganing on the Park 
Board’s slide in the city. Scholars’ Night 
Out presents a splendid opportunity for 
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developing an attitude of safety con- 
sciousness in winter activities. 


Skip Day is always a pleasurable out- 
of-door experience. On a day in May 
when the weather is favorable, classes are 
dismissed after chapel and the entire stu- 
dent body is encouraged to join in the 
hike to Minnehaha Falls, a distance of 
five miles, where courts for horseshoes, 
badminton, volleyball, and diamondball 
are laid out and facilities for other games 
are provided. After reaching their des- 
tination, students choose the activity 
which they most enjoy. Teams are ar- 
ranged to challenge the winners of the en- 
suing games. This keeps the activity 
going at a lively pace. This also allows 
students to change types of games many 
times during the afternoon. Physical edu- 
cation students are placed in charge of 
the various games to stimulate activity, 
explain rules, and offer suggestions for 
efficient functioning of the activities. The 
coach has ample time to wander around 
to encourage different leaders and to help 
them with their groups. He may occa- 
sionally enter a game. In so doing, he 
demonstrates his ability to play as well 
as to work with people. 


Throughout the fall and spring there 
are many times when the pleasure of hik- 
ing may be combined with educational 
and social experiences. By arrangement 
with the science department, faculty mem- 
bers who are acquainted with trees, flow- 
ers, and geology, co-operate in nature 
study during the hikes. Oftentimes his- 
toric sites are visited and the history re- 
lating to them is discussed. Most of the 
songs which were learned during the din- 
ing hall sings are appropriately used dur- 
ing these hikes. 


Sports’ Night offers a real opportunity 
for the athletic coach. On this occasion, 








the coach and all boys and girls definitely | 


connected with organized sports co-oper- 
ate in presenting the program. Films of 
sporting events open the evening’s activ- 
ity. A skit which is written by a basket- 
ball player is produced by the coach and 
the team. Music by a quartette, chorus, 
and German band, offers variety to the 
program. The coach enters into the spirit 
of the evening and exerts his influence 
toward making the event very successful. 
Sports’ Night was a new activity for the 
Augsburg basketball coach but he ac- 
cepted his part and the whole basketball 
tezm was willing to do their utmost. This 
made a working nucleus which was aug- 
mented by thirty members of various 
teams. The active presence of the coach 
adds much to such functions. 


There has arisen through recreation a 
wider scope for the coach to envisage new 
challenges. It offers opportunities for him 
to become an active influence on the stu- 
dent body. Through the various events 
he can coach on a larger and more enjoy- 
able level. The recreation program offers 
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TWO ANSWERS 
TO THE GROUNDS 
MAINTENANCE 
PROBLEM 











SPECIAL 


Dual pneumatic tires are now 
available with the 30-inch 
Park Special. This new equip- 
ment makes this machine sur- 


prisingly easy to handle, and oa Oo W E R 


greatly increases the effi- 


ciency of its operation on T R Oo L L E R 


severe grades. Less vibra- 
The modern replacement for 


the old, time wasting, back 
breaking hand roller. Gives 


tion, less shock on paved 
roads or sidewalks, better 


balance, and more traction 


‘ ° 
are some of the advantages smooth lawns, athletic 


. ; fields, and smooth, firm ten- 
of using dual pneumatics. 


nis courts at the expense of a 


ovo 


1s fraction of the time and man 


We Have An power of the hand type. It 
Interesting Power 
Mower Catalog— 

Write for it! 


is a compact riding type with 
a weight of 1050 Ibs. and a 
rolling width of 30 inches. 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
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MEDART 





Since 1673 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Oldest, most complete line in America. Cor- 
rectly designed. Skillfully fabricated. 
“Medart” Gym Apparatus merits your 
consideration. 


Write for Catalog G-3 


BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 
Standard or special equipment; complex or 
simple installations; consult “Medart” for an 
efficient solution to your backstop problems. 

Write for Catalog BB-1 


TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 
Nothing to lift up or pull down . . . Medart 
Gym Seats operate on the approved tele- 
scopic principle. Complete engineering 
service. 

Write for Catalog GS-1 


POOL EQUIPMENT 
Medart slides, diving boards, ladders, towers 
and other pool equipment are fully described 
and illustrated in the new 1937 Catalog. 


Write for Catalog WS-1 
Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 


3542 DE KALB ST. >» » » » » » ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities—Consult Your 
Telephone Directory 




































DESIGNERS AND 


OWATONNA, 





NATIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
AWARDS 





JOSTEN’S 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MEDALS, TROPHIES 
CLASS RINGS 


MINN. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Coaching School 
Directory 


Butler University Coaching School 
August 8—13 


California Summer Football School 


June 20—24 


Catalina Island Coaching School 
August 8—13 


Cornell's Football Coaching School 
June 27—July 2 


indiana Basketball School 
August 15—19 
August 22—27 
June 13—18 
August 15—20 


August 15—27 


August 15—27 


Coaching School 
August 1—6 


June 13—17 


August 8—13 





Kansas State High School Coaching School 
Minnesota University Coaching School 
Morningside College Coaching School 

North Carolina University Coaching School 

Northwestern University Coaching School 


Texas High School Football Association 


Utah State College Coaching School 


West Virginia University Coaching School 
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him an opportunity to pass on to a large 
group the benefits that he has found in 
games and related activities. The values 


_ of competitive sports can be made prac- 


tical and available for all who participate. 
The coach may by example emphasize 
sportsmanship, co-operation, persistence, 
sociability, and enthusiastic endeavor. 
This program will require more work 
which can be minimized by good organ- 
ization. New methods of presentation are 
needed which may help his highly organ- 
ized coaching. Thus a coach, a little 
weary of intercollegiate competition, may 
widen his interests and find a new source 
of satisfaction by benefiting more students 
through a diversified program. Many will 
neglect this opportunity but some will rise 
to the occasion of broadening their campus 
influence. To those who have felt the 
deep satisfaction that accompanies enthu- 
siastic mass student participation in 
games, recreation offers a new insight into 
physical activity. Thus a coach may make 
a significant contribution to recreation on 
a college campus. 


Archery in School 
Physical Education and 
Community Recreation 

Programs 


By Lloyd Ostrander 
Director of Physical Education 
Glencoe Public Schools 


HE purpose of this article is to 
offer a few suggestions to athletic 
coaches and other teachers of phys- 
ical education for the development of in- 
terest in archery. The activity is popular 
in the town of Glencoe, a community of 
two thousand residents. Glencoe is one 
of the two towns which have been se- 
Jected for study of physical education 
and related activities by the University of 
Minnesota. The study is being financed 
by intercollegiate athletic funds. 
Archery satisfies the hunting and rov- 
ing instincts for boys and meets the 
search for artistic beauty with girls. The 
wealth of historical background lends 
color and fascination to the sport. Robin 
Hood, William Tell, and countless tales 
of the old English long bow hold their 
place of enchantment for adults. Younger 
archers, playing Indian, love to stalk im- 
aginary game and to attack the enemy in 
deep woods, with bows and arrows. 
Modern archery is rapidly gaining 
ground, since overcrowded game refuges, 
are open in many sections, to hunting 
with the bow and arrow. Archery, golf 
and target shooting tournaments have 
stimulated the demand for archery knowl- 
edge and equipment. The sport may be 
adapted to the activity needs of school 
pupils and adults. It challenges the in- 
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terest of all people from the convalescent 
to the robust. The activity may be very 
strenuous when strong bows are used and 
long roving trips are made. Competition 
may be individual, dual, or team. 

The archer’s interests become more 
varied with experience in a. handcraft 
project. The proper construction of 
equipment is an art that requires much 
experience, yet small boys can be surpris- 
ingly accurate with self-made, green, wil- 
low sapling bows. Successful experience 
with hand-made tackle tends to maintain 
permanent interest in archery and to give 
thrills comparable to those which result 
from the use of costly equipment. It is, 
therefore, advisable to start the hand- 
craft project as soon as a club can be 
organized. An archery club may be de- 
veloped in the following manner: 

1. Introduce archery in school physical 
education classes. 

2. Give public exhibitions in shooting 
by outstanding talent. 

3. Display some attractive equipment. 

4. Write newspaper articles on values 
of archery to arouse public interest. 

5. Ask pupils, who are interested in the 
opportunity to join an archery club, to 
attend a meeting called for the organiza- 
tion of the club. 


The archery handcraft project should 
be started before much shooting is done 
on the range as pride of possession is an 
excellent teaching aid. The project should 
be correlated with the school industrial 
arts department. 


A few suggestions for teaching archery 
are given below: 

1. Buy a good bow and some arrows 
from a reliable concern. The finished 
product on hand is an incentive to good 
construction work. 

2. Select a safe embankment, preferably 
sodded for your target. Give safety regu- 
lations and enforce them with strict per- 
sonal supervision. 

3. Observe care in handling equipment. 

a. Keep bows and arrows dry. 

b. Build a rack with wooden peg sup- 
ports upon which all bows are 
placed unstrung when not in use. 

c. Use arrows of proper length and 
always draw them to their head. 

d. Never draw a bow without an ar- 
row on the string for a guide. 

e. Remember bows are as dangerous 
as rifles. 


All of the suggestions in this article 
have been given practical application in 
the successful promotion of archery in 
Glencoe. Fifty-three students and thirty- 
two adults have completed the handcraft 
project of a bow and six arrows. Many 
are working on finger tabs, arm guards, 
quivers and other shooting accessories. 
The true value of archery is appreciated 
when one sees archers at work in the in- 
dustrial arts shop and on the archery 
range. 


for JUNE, 1938 








LYNN WALDORF 
Northwestern—Football 


» 
BO McMILLIN 
Indiana—Football 


FRED THOMSEN 
Arkansas—F orward Pass 


DUTCH LONBORG 
Northwestern—Basketball 


School. 

















K. L. WILSON, Athletic Director 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
Please send me additional information concerning Northwestern's Summer Coaching 


WATCH THE College All-Stara 


PRACTICE AT 


NORTHWESTERN COACHING SCHOOL 


August 15 to 27 


Northwestern University's Summer Coaching 
School offers you an unequalled opportunity 
this year to watch the College All-Stars, a 
team of last year's All-Americans, train for 
their game with the Washington Redskins. 
Daily during the two weeks of the school the 
All-Stars will practice. at Dyche Stadium. 
These drills will serve as demonstrations for 
the coaching school. Coaches in charge of 
the team will lecture at the school and outline 
their strategy for the game. 


Courses In All Sports 


Four outstanding football coaches—Lynn 
Waldorf and Burt Ingwersen, North- 
western; Bo McMillin, Indiana, and 
Fred Thomsen, Arkansas, head up North- 
western’s 12th annual Summer Coaching 
School. Dutch Lonborg of Northwestern 
will offer basketball. Courses in swim- 
ming, track, golf, tennis, administration and 
intramurals will also be given by members of 
the Northwestern coaching staff. 


EXTRA! EXTRAI 


Northwestern’s All-Star Coaching Staff has been 
2..gumented by the addition of William Graf, 
coach of the Watertown, N. Y. high school 
team, who will lecture on football from the 
high school viewpoint. Coach Graf has made 
an enviable 10-year record at Watertown, win- 
ning 71, losing 23 and tying 6 games. His 
teams have been four times champions of the 
Central New York Football League. 

Addition of a high school coach to the staff is 
in line with Northwestern’s policy of offering 
a well-rounded course of instruction to meet 
the needs of all coaches. 


Attractive Living Quarters 


Ideal living accommodations are available for 
coaches and families. Individual rooms for 
single coaches in dormitories on the lake front 
at $5 per week. Quarters for coaches with 
families at $7.50 to $10 per week. 
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West Virginia University 
1938 
Coaching School 


Aug. 8-13 








“Tad" Wieman 


Princeton 
Line Play Pittsburgh 


Baskerball 






“Dick” Harlow 





"Gus" Dorais “Sleepy” Glenn 


Harvard Detroit West Virginia 
Also Team Strategy Forward Pass a a. 
an asketba 
Football Scouting Athletic Injuries Boxing 
Track Baseball Wrestling 
Latest Sport Films 
Tuition—$10.00 Fine Dormitories 


Low Living Costs Scenic Trips "Tops" 


Alden W. Thompson, Dean, School of Physical Education and Athletics 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Please send me additional information about the West Virginia Coaching School 


Address 


a 














FORT WAYNE 
WU | COACHING SCHOOL 


built to August 8-13 
bdo) S) Jieisie Vile). b e 


FOOTBALL 


Frank Thomas 
University of Alabama 
Karl Huffine 
Hammond Hi, Indiana 
e 


BASKETBALL 
Nat Holman 
College of City of New York 


Burl Friddle 
South Side Hi, Fort Wayne, Ind. 





* 2oee instantly und@ all climatic con- & 
itions. 
@ Maximum of support Pith minimum of The Nation's Outstanding 
tapezema (skin irritati@n). School 
@ Wound on strong, @versize core that 
revolves freely on your #humb and allows TUITION 


you to control censionfof strapping. 00 
@ Assorted cuts, each 10 Bards long, packed $10. Single cures 


in airtight cylindrical rum. $15.00—Both courses 
@ Sold by leading spording goods dealers © 


seamless 


THE SEAMLESS RUBBER CO.., Inc. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 





For additional information write 
BURL FRIDDLE 
3301 S. Harrison 


Fort Wayne Indiana 
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Review of the Year in 


Interscholastic Athletics 
(Continued from page 36) 


and defense. The majority of small schools 
used a fast-break type of basketball and 
zone defense. The larger schools used a 
combination man-for-man and zone. Some 
teams used a fast-break and some used a 
slow, deliberate game. 

The new center jump rule made a very 
favorable impression at the tournament. 
Most teams had a tall center, but seemed 
to have adopted a style of play that suits 
five men. The opinion is that most coaches 
favor the present rules. 

Reports from several coaches have been 
received too late to be included in this re- 
view. Some time is required in order that 
the drawings might be reproduced. Other- 
wise, the reports would have been in- 
cluded. Editor’s Note. 


Review of the Year in 


Intercollegiate Athletics 
(Continued from page 12) 


strongest of the small college teams. This 
latter team averaged over a point per 
minute for the season. 

As a whole, the officials had one of their 
best years. This, I believe, was due in 
part to the fact that officials more and 
more are taking their jobs seriously, par- 
ticularly the better officials who are mak- 
ing a real effort to keep the game on a 
high standard. 

Then too, the co-operation between 
players, coaches and officials has improved 
steadily over the last several years so that 
today the relationship between these three 
groups is very pleasant. 

The basketoall season of 1937-38 in the 
mid-West was characterized by continued 
increase of interest in the game in clubs, 
schools and colleges, both as to player 
participation and spectator attendance. 
The latter was exemplified by the record 
single-game crowd of 13,003 in attendance 
at Wisconsin University and of several 
equally large attendances at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Reports from mid-Western areas were 
almost unanimous as to the increased 
spectator interest because of the use of 
the quick-break offense following a bas- 
ket, and there were but few criticisms of 
the new phase of play. As to player in- 
terest, the growth and development of the 


game are apparent in its spread, beyond 


intercollegiate and interscholastic compe- 
tition, as a physical training activity and 
intermediate school game. 

Although increase in the popularity of 
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the game has been mainly dependent on 
natural player interest in the game itself, 
an added stimulus was afforded last sea- 
son by the rules. These now eliminate the 
center jump, stalling in the back court 
and the pivot play in the free-throw lane. 
They have accentuated the use of the 
quick break and the long pass. The re- 
sult has been a speedy and varied game 
greatly enjoyed and much improved. 

A criticism that the ruies induced a 
type of play too fast and therefore in- 
jurious to the health of the players, grad- 
ually faded out as the season progressed 
and means were adopted to secure change 
of pace in play. There is really no more 
necessity for “race horse” play now than 
before the elimination of the center jump, 
if teams are taught alternate styles of of- 
fense. 

Of interest, in further consideration of 
the rules, was their effect on scoring. This 
was augmented somewhat by the quick 
change to counter attack on receipt of 
the ball out-of-bounds, and still more so 
by the added amount of playing time the 
elimination of the center jump produced; 
however, in the writer’s opinion, much of 
the rather moderate scoring gain was due 
to the steadily improving accuracy in 
shooting. Western Conference records, in 
this connection, show that in the sixty 
games of the 1937 season, 4,031 points 
were scored, as against 4,308 points in 
1938. This leaves about five points per 
game improvement in scoring due to the 
factors above enumerated. Co-incident 
with this, the all time individual high 
scoring record of the conference and the 
individual scoring record for a single 
game were broken, while the old individual 
single game record was equalled three 
times. 

It was first thought that the new rules 
would increase the difficulty of officiating. 
However, a majority of those interviewed 
from the officials’ viewpoint, favored the 
rules and especially appreciated the re- 
lief from the center toss-up and its at- 
tendant dangers. 


The crowds improved little or not at 
all in conduct in the acceptance of deci- 
sions. A problem exists here that has 
need for intensive promotion of sports- 
manship if the game is not to take on, 
increasingly, many of the most disagree- 
able aspects of professional baseball. 

The one-hand hook, the push and back- 
hand shots continued their spectacular 
prominence in the mid-West. There is, of 
course, a limit in their use and many 
times two hands might be used to better 
advantage. Nevertheless, the skill and 
accuracy shown with the spectacular one- 
hand shot has added much to the player 
and spectator pleasure in the game. 

Another trend is. toward ambidexterity 
or the use of either hand as occasion re- 
quired. The old day of one or two shots 
and three defensive men on a team is 
definitely past. 


for JUNE, 1938 








FOR 
ACTIVE 
YOUNG BODIES 


DEMAND THE BEST! Insist on Porter-Made Gymna- 
sium, Swimming Pool and Playground Equipment! 


The J. E. Porter Corporation, now in its 69th year, is successor both 
to the Gymnasium Equipment Division oi A. G. Spalding & Bros., 
and the Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. Consolidation of 
these famous lines and the personnel of these old and respected 
companies guarantees that Porter-made apparatus is authentic— 
first in design, utility, material and workmanship—superior in 
every quality that insures perfect performance. 


Buy your apparatus from a manufacturer who—while looking 
forward to the new needs of new times—also can look back on a 
long tradition of goodness and value. From the one he draws 
inspiration to keep on the advance. From the other the solid merit 
of tested principles. It is this combination of the good things of 
today and the good things of yesterday that is making so many 
physical education directors and coaches decide on Porter-made 
products. 


Basketball Backstops, Basketball Banks, Basketball Goals, Boxing Rings, 
Football Goal Posts, Football Dummies, Mats, Mat Covers, Wrestling Mats, 
Diving Boards and Stands, Complete Line of Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, 
Beach and Playground Equipment. Write for Catalogs. Address Dept. AJl. 


J.E. PORTER CORP. 


Manufacturers of Louden Successor to the Gymnasium 


Gymnasium, Swimming Pool O T TA W A Equipment Division of A. G. 


and Playground Equipment, ; e hi. 
Spalding Gymnasium Equip- Spalding & Bros.; the Chi 


ment, “Junglegym” Climbing | L L | N O | 5 cago Gymnasium Equipment 


Structures. Company. 


BASKETBALL — AMUSEMENTS 
SEMESTER COUPON BOOKS 
IF ITS A TICKET OR COUPON BOOK WE MAKE IT 


THeARCUS TICKET CO., 348 N. Ashland Ave. CHICAGO | 


























Arranging for 
Your Vacation 


ANY athletes plan to “relax” during vaca- 
tion time and spend the holidays camping, 
fishing, swimming, hiking, and in other 

















pleasurable pursuits. 


But... no vacationist, whether 
athlete or not, should neglect the 
simple precaution cf safeguard- 
ing himself with proper first-aid 
supplies in case of accident. 


Always take along a can of 


Its many first-aid uses make it indispensable to the 
vacationist. It is antiseptic, soothing, and pro- 
motes early healing. Apply it as an emergency 


dressing direct to a— 


Cut, Wound, Sore, Burn, Sunburn, Blister, 
Bruise, Insect Sting. and wherever In- 
flammation and Congestion are present. 


Sample to Coaches, Trainers 
and Athletic Directors on 


request. 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 


167 Varick Street . ... 











New York, N. Y. 























Baseball Manual 


Fundamentals, Technique and Strategy 


by 


Jack Sheehan, in charge of baseball, 


Chicago Park District, 


Bessemer Park, Chicago 





WARNING! 


During the summer solicitors appear 
as representatives of this publication. 

Our special representatives during the 
summer carry notarized identification 
cards. If you do not personally know the 
representative calling on you, ask to see 
this card or write us for information. 

The special representatives at the vari- 
ous coaching schools will be announced 
by the Director or a member of the Staff. 


Athletic Journal 
Publishing Co. 
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Basketball struck a new high in the 
Big Six Conference for the year 1938. 
The attendance was the best since the 
depression year. All the Big Six schools 
played to capacity audiences, and the race 
for the championship this year heightened 
the interest and attendance. 

I do not believe that the basketball 
rules had any effect on the increased at- 
tendance. There was some discussion as 
to the effect of the rules in the early part 
of the season, but a review of the scores 
of previous years will show that for the 
proportionate time played in a contest, 
the scores were not any higher. 

The new rules add from five to seven 
minutes on the actual playing time of the 
game, so taking that into consideration 
the scores were not any higher. The total 
elapsed playing time was greater, due to 
the fact that after a goal the ball was 
tossed back into the court, whereas, for- 
merly, the referee brought it from the 
basket to the center line for a toss-up. 
This act consumed from seven to ten sec- 
onds after each field goal. So actually 
the teams played more minutes but did 
not score any more points in the propor- 
tionate playing time than they had done 
heretofore. 

The condition of basketball the past 
year -in the sixth district rather coincides 
with that in most of the country. This 
means increased attendance, more enthu- 
siasm and better satisfied crowds. The 
reports that have been received show that 
the crowds, coaches, officials and sports’ 
writers are enthusiastic over last year’s 
rule changes. 

During the past year, a new conference 
has been formed in the seventh district 
known at the present time as the Big 7, 
which includes from the Western section 
Utah University, Utah Aggies and Brig- 
ham Young University and from the 
Eastern, Colorado University, Denver 
University and Wyoming University. 
Two distinct types of basketball were 
played. The teams on the Eastern side 
played a set formation with screen plays 
as the basis of their offense while the 
teams on the Western side played a press- 
ing game all over the floor—this of course 
being a fast, long passing attack. There 
were interesting and outstanding games 
last season and the race was very close 
between Colorado University, Utah Uni- 
versity and Wyoming University. 

The attendance at conference games was 
increased a great deal, due mostly to the 
fact that this was the first ycar of the 
new conference and many schools saw 
teams play that they had not seen before. 


Wrestling 


HE Eleventh Annual National Colle- 
giate Wrestling Meet was held at 
Pennsylvania State College on March 25th 
and 26th. From every standpoint the 
meet was most successful. The general 
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setting of the meet, and the local arrange- | 


ments for handling it and for the pleasure 
and convenience of the visitors could not 
have been improved upon. 

The general standard of wrestling 
throughout the meet was decidedly supe- 
rior to that of last year. A total of eighty- 
six contestants participated, representing 
twenty-nine different colleges or univer- 
sities. In comparison with previous meets, 
the number of individual participants has 
been exceeded only once and equalled once. 


Boxing 


HE Fourth N.C.A.A. Boxing Tourna- 
ment was held at the University of 


Virginia, Charlottesville, on March 31st, | 


April 1st and 2nd, 1938, with fifty-four 
contestants from twenty-one colleges and 
universities located in fifteen different 
states. 


The tournament was well attended and | 


the financial outcome was satisfactory and 
up to the expectations of the tournament 
manager. 


Tennis 


— fifty years ago, the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association was 
organized to promote and develop tennis. 
It started the National Intercollegiate 
Tennis Tournament before the colleges 
were well organized athletically and has 
done an excellent piece of work. Now 
that the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation has grown in power and in- 
fluence, the tennis association has sug- 
gested that the college association assume 


the responsibility of conducting the meets | 


in the future. 

This year for the first time, the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association will 
conduct the eight district tournaments, at 
which the players will be selected to com- 
pete in the national tournament to be 
held at the Marion Cricket Club. The 
dates and places of the various district 
tournaments are as follows: 

Ist District—Yale University—June 
23rd. ° 

2nd_ District—Princeton University— 
June 27th. 

3rd District—(Not yet decided). 

4th District—University of Chicago— 
June 27th. 

5th District—(Not yet decided). 

6th District—Cedar Springs Tennis 
Club, Dallas—June 13th. 

7th District—Salt Lake City—May 26, 
27, 28. 


8th District—Ojai Valley Tennis Club— | 


April 28, 29, 30. 


Gymnastics 


HE first National Collegiate Athletic 

Association Gymnastic Meet was held 
at the University of Chicago, April 16th. 
The following colleges and universities won 
places in the seven events. 


for JUNE, 1938 








“CALLING 


ALL COACHES — 


TO a quality line of 
pants. Light in weight, 
but tough and durable. 
Smart in design, perfect 
in fit and workmanship, 
and the best in mate- 
rials. Acquaint us with 
your needs. 





R-12 


TO the highest grade, 
soft, pure worsted jersey. 
Examine all our grades 
of jerseys and note the 
expert workmanship and 
vast difference with other 
makes. Buy quality 
and be assured of real 
economy. 
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KNITTING MILLS 
2701 N. Pulaski Road 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





























By SUPT. A. W. LARSON, SYKESTON, N. D. 
Complete information on such topics as: Costs, equipment, fundamentals, 
attack, defense, offense, shifts, formations, plays, tournaments, etc. 

Based on study and experiments. Sykeston played a 12 game schedule undefeated in 
winning the State title in 1936. 
"Larson Simplified Scorebook for Six-Man Football" 
By Supt. A. W. Larson 
Both books for sale by: 

Lowe and Campbell, All Stores 

Northern School Supply Co., Fargo, N. D. 

Colborn School Supply Co., Grand Forks, N. D. 

Supt. A. W. Larson, Sykeston, N. D. 



































Sixth Annual 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY 
COACHING SCHOOL 


August 8—13 Indianapolis, Indiana 


FOOTBALL 
MAL ELWARD (Purdue)—Backfield and 
end play. 
FRANK LEAHY (Fordham)—Line play. 


BASKETBALL | 


PAUL HINKLE (Butler) — . 
Special lectures by successful high 
school coaches. 


 SIX-MAN FOOTBALL 
KURT LENSER (Stratton H. S., Nebraska) 


—Most experienced and successful six- 
man football coach. 


GOLF 
HORTON SMITH and JIMMY THOM- | 
SON—Lecture, demonstrations. Golf 
in high schools. 
Three Hours Credit 
Tuition $15 Board and Room $10.00 
For full information write 
Paul Hinkle 
BUTLER UNIVERSITY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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| 7 Plies of 
é Spiral-wound 
Cord 
The Ball That’s Made 


Like a Cord Tire 
A revolutionary new construction that 
makes Balls PLAY BETTER — LAST 
LONGER. Don’t buy ANY Ball till 
you've seen Voit’s DURO-CORD. 
FOOTBALL BASKETBALL 
VOLLEY BALL SOCCER BALL 


Write Dept. AJ For Full Details 
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Report of First National Gymnastic Meet 














Hor. Side Flying Long Par. Repe 
Bars Horse Rings Horse Tumbling Bars Climb. TOTAI 
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Gustavus Adolphus........ .. 3 , as ae 2 
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Track and Field in 1934. 
Fred Wolcott, the sensational Rice 


REVIEW of this sport has to be 

limited to a few major events, the 
National Collegiate Track and Field Meet 
and five major relay meets. The meet of 
1937 has been thoroughly covered in the 
February, March, April and May, 1938, 
issues of this publication, the records and 
winners of the first five places appearing 
in the May issue. 

A tabulation of records made in the 
1938 relays has been prepared again this 
year by J. Flint Hanner, Track Coach at 
Fresno State College and manager of the 
West Coast Relays. 


sophomore, blazed over the 120-yard high 
hurdles in 14.2 to clip three-tenths of a 
second from the record set in 1935 by 
Sam Allen. 

Wolcott’s Rice team mates set a new 
record of 3:27 in the medley relay bet- 
tering the mark established by North- 
western in 1936. 

A sensational quartet of sprinters from 
Riverside, California, Junior College ran 
away with the college half-mile relay, 
breaking the old record of 1:27 by three- 
tenths of a second. 

Connors Agricultural College of War- 
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APPROVED 1938 1938 1938 1938 WEST 
WORLD TEXAS KANSAS DRAKE PENN COAST 
EVENTS RECORD RELAYS RELAYS RELAYS RELAYS RELAYS 
EE LOOP CCRC EEE ETT 10 :00.4 10 :14.4 10 :18.7 10 :06.1 **9 359.4 10 :07.5 
££ aaa ‘asi 40.7 42.3 41.4 41.3 41.7 40.5 
Pere Ter 1:25 1 :27.5 1 :26.7 1:27.1 1 :26.6 1 :25.6 
Serer 3 :11.6 3 :31.3 3 :20.8 3 :15.4 3 :17.8 3 :16.6 
~, - ae s+ Coe 7:59 7:50 7 :43.5 7 48.1 7 741.9 
OO Ore 9.4 9.6 9.6 9.6 9.8 9.5 
120 yard high hurdles........... 13.7 13.9 14.2 14.2 14.8 14.2 
it ae eath iin ion we ore ee 26° 8%” 24° 7%” 24° 8%” 24’ 9” 24°11%”" 24’ 9%” 
Lr 14’ 11” 13’ 10%” 13’ 11%” _ 13’ 7%” iy ¢ 
0 rr rer Tree _— Ss 48’ 5 45° 4” 50’ 514” 51’ 6%” 90’ 10%” 
|” GROSS ee eS 174’ 2%” 143’ 2” 147’ 5” 148’ 5.2” 157’ 1%” 156’ 416” 
DE ttebcodeseeakeeeeeeuaae 251’ 6” — = 29’ $” 217’ 4.7” 223’ 10% 219’ 11” 
PD Grice dccncnss cx saeuns 6’ 9%” - = 6’ TH,” 6’ 3%” 6’ 5%” 6’ 6% 


* The University of Indiana ran the two mile relay in 7 min. 38.2 secs. this year. The record is up for 


approval. 
** Up for approval as an intercollegiate record. 








Although the weather man frowned 
April 23 and rain fell on the Kansas Re- 
lays for the first time in the last six years, 
the Sixteenth Annual Kansas Relays went 
into the books as a highly successful track 
and field carnival. Despite the weather, 
eight records were broken and the close 
competition which prevailed: all afternoon 
kept the crowd of 12,000 enthusiastic. 


Beefus Bryan, University of Texas 
sophomore, shattered the eight-year old 
record in the pole vault by two inches 
when he vaulted 13 feet 1134 inches. Gil 
Cruter, Colorado Negro, added more than 
an inch to the record in the high jump 
with a leap of 6 feet 7%e inches. 

North Texas Teachers College, paced by 
Wayne and Blaine Rideout, set a new 
mark in the mile team race. Blaine nosed 
out Wayne in a photo-finish with a rec- 
ord time of 4:16.3. Tommy Deckard of 
Indiana had set the record at 4:23.2 last 
year. 

Oklahoma A. & M.’s crack shuttle hur- 
dle relay team set a new record in their 
event with a time of 1:01.6. The old mark 
of 1:01.7 was established by Kansas State 


ner, Oklahoma, blasted the junior college 
sprint medley relay record of 3:27.8 with 
a time of 3:22.3 for the final record. 

Beautiful weather on April 29th and 
30th prevailed at the Twenty-ninth An- 
nual Drake Relays at Des Moines. 
Coaches and athletes in attendance were 
unanimous in acclaiming the 1938 meet 
as the last word in the presentation of 
interesting relay races and special events. 
There were in excess of 26,000 persons in 
attendance for the two days’ competition. 

Wide geographical distribution of uni- 
versity and college representatives played 
no small part in promoting interest in the 
meet, and considerable pride was taken 
by the management in providing a com- 
mon ground for competitors from points 
as distantly separated as Washington, 
California and North Carolina, Alabama, 
Texas, Louisiana and Minnesota. Al- 
though the majority of the competitors 
were from the Middle West, they wel- 
comed their opponents from the Eastern 
and Western seaboards and the gulf 
states. 

Spectators were particularly thrilled 
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with the outstanding competition offered 
in the following events: The University 
one-mile in which Iowa successfully met 
the challenge of Oklahoma A. & M. and 
set a new Drake Relay record of 3:15.4; 
the University two-mile in which Notre 
Dame took the lead in the last few yards 
from Iowa and won in 7:43.5; the shuttle 
hurdle relay in which a new Drake Relay 
record of 1:00.1 was set by Emporia 
Teachers College in winning from Mich- 
igan State, their closest challenger; and 
the University 440-yard relay where Em- 
met Brunson’s Rice quartet won by 
inches from their perennial and bitter but 
respected. rivals, Clyde Littlefield’s Uni- 
versity of Texas team, who had set a new 
mark of :41.5 in the preliminaries. This 
time was equalled by Rice in the final. 
Other attractive races were provided by 
Pittsburg Teachers (first) and North 
Central College (second) in the college 
one-mile relay. A strong junior college 
team from Compton, California, was ex- 
pected to offer considerable competition 
in this event, but withdrew from the race 
when their anchor runner developed a leg 
cramp in an earlier event. The Rice sprint 
medley team turned in the exceptional 
time of 3:25.3 which was thought to be 
a new world record, but it was later 
learned that the University of Pittsburgh, 
competing in the East an hour or so pre- 
viously, had run the event eight-tenths of 
a second faster. 

Outstanding efforts by individuals were 


made by: Munski of the University of | 


Missouri who brought in his four-mile re- 
lay team in 17:34.7; Fenske of Wisconsin 
in the special 1,000 in which he ran 2:10.7, 
one second over the world record; Wol- 
cott of Rice, winner of the high hurdle; 
Ellerbe of Tuskegee, winner of the 100; 
Cagle, anchoring the college one-mile re- 
lay for Oklahoma Baptist; Graham of 
Texas in winning the javelin; Greer of 
Michigan State in anchoring his one-half 
mile relay team; and Patterson of Rice 
in winning the 440-yard hurdle. 

The West Coast Relays were run under 
rather ideal conditions. The temperature 
during the day time was 97 degrees and 
in the evening about 86 degrees. The wind 
was fairly westerly with a velocity a little 
less than three miles per hour, although 
at times it reached almost five miles. 

The straightaway ran north to south so 
that the wind was a minimum factor. The 
competition was very keen in all the 
events with the exception of the medley 
and the two-mile relays. The pole vault 
was rather a disappointment as all the 
men who tied for first place have made 
fourteen feet or better this spring. The 
lights seemed to bother them and they 
were not able to get, their usual perfec- 
tion of timing. The junior college class 
afforded excellent competition, and all the 
races were very close. The Riverside one- 
half mile relay team would offer stirring 
competition in any meet. 


for JUNE, 1938 











The Wisconsin-Purdue game at Madison, 1938. 


FLOORCRAFT GYM SEAL 


A New Sensational, Durable Gymnasium Seal 
Used and Endorsed by 


Northwestern University & University of Wisconsin 


PROTECTO GYM SEAL is a highly penetrating gymnasium finish 
with no-slip, no-burn features. Boundary lines and out-of-bound 
markings are available in all colors. 


PROTECTO HEAVY TRAFFIC SEAL was developed to withstand 
the punishment to which classroom and hall floors are subjected 
daily. It comes in high or dull gloss finish. 


NO FUTURE SANDINGS ARE NECESSARY 


when Protecto Seals are used. The wood is always protected. 
No dirt can become embedded in its surface. 


FLOORCRAFT BLEACHER SEAL 


protects your bleachers and stadium seats against weather deterioration. It is fur- 
nished in natural finish and in all standard colors. 


Write for full particulars and prices. A quart trial- 
size can of PROTECTO SEAL will be sent for 50 
cents to cover postage and packing. Specify the seal 
desired. Try it on your center jump circle or a class- 
room floor and test results. 





T 


Abvota tories 


M. V. HANLEY, Pres. 
1328 Sherman Ave., Evanston, IIl. 

















Track Coaches, Attention! 
The National Collegiate Track and Field Championships 
will be held June 17—18 


at 


Minnesota Stadium, Minneapolis 
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Football Rules for Next Fall 





How many yards did your teams lose last year through penalties? 


How many yards would your teams have lost, had your players known 
the rules thoroughly? 


Try Teaching them with Pictures. It’s an Easy, Clean and Sure Way. 


USE THE 
PENALTY SAVER RULE BOOK 
FOR 


PLAYERS AND COACHES 
WRITTEN BY 


PAUL SWAFFIELD 
EASTERN FOOTBALL OFFICIAL 
AND 


AL McCOY 
HEAD FOOTBALL COACH, COLBY COLLEGE 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL PUBLISHING CO. 
6858 Glenwood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Shows the players, with pictures, just what they cannot do during 
a game. Every rule affecting the conduct of players during the playing 
of a game is illustrated. 32 Pages of graphic, instructive pictures to make 
a definite, lasting impression on your players to help them avoid un- 
necessary penalties. 





Order Blank for The Athletic Journal Illustrated Football Rule Book 





Price Single Copy up to 11 — 25 cents each 
12 to 24 copies — 20 cents each 
25 or more copies — 15 cents each 


~~ 


Athletic Journal — 6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Enclosed please find _.................. for which send me .................... copies 
8 I RE MC OR OA a Ce ae 
ci ae acl ls ncniascasenminnwinnenvocncnane 
Maa SS iT SP Sc NESS Se see eee 
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Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most 
accessible and conven- 








iently located hotel in peeen 2 1700 ROOMS 
—— SHERMAN Jy 1700 BATHS 
from i 


® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 


® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 


® Special ‘‘training menus”’ gladly arranged. 
® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 
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LQQUIPMENT 


PURCHASING and RECONDITIONING 
of 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


HERE is just as much difference in the cut, swing and fit of Athletic Togs 
as there is in civilian garments. Good clothes from a competent tailor look 
well and wear well, and the same goes for Athletic Equipment. Inferior materials, 
skimpily cut, can be made by sweat shop labor into a Copy of some reputable 
manufacturer’s design—what is lacking, however, is the very heart of the 


product—QUALITY. 
e@ 


HE same thing goes for the Reconditioning of Athletic Equipment—you get 

what you pay for in reconditioning just the same as you do in the purchase 
of new equipment. If you shop for price alone—you get materials and work- 
manship to conform to that price—and no more. On the other hand, if you have 
learned that it pays to buy quality you will understand why a concern like the 
IVORY SYSTEM, which started this reconditioning business from scratch, 
has become a nationally known institution. 

e 


The IVORY SYSTEM with its many years of Reconditioning ex- 
perience has a reputation for doing only the finest type of work— 
the kind of workmanship which will pay you a substantial return 
on your Reconditioning investment—YOU WILL INVARIABLY 
FIND THAT THE BEST IS THE LEAST EXPENSIVE IN THE 
LONG RUN. 


IVORY SYSTEM 


SALEM AND PEABODY 
MASS. 
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